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TETRAZZINI 


FRIEDA HEMPEL 


AS TOLD TO STEPHEN FASSETT 


'HE RECENT DEATH OF Lutsa TETRAZZINI 

was a sad loss to me. As an artist she 

Was the greatest coloratura singer in 

my experience, and as a woman she 

was a generous colleague, a warm-hearted 
friend and a delightful companion. 

Admiring her as I did, I am oppressed by 
the difficulty of trying to convey an under- 
standing and appreciation of her greatness to 
those who never had the privilege of hearing 
Tetrazzini in person. Words, no matter how 
eloquent they may be, cannot accomplish the 
miracle of making a dead voice live again. 
Only the phonograph can do that, and how 
fortunate we are in having records that can 
give us a true idea of Tetrazzini’s voice! Of 
course, in comparison with the original, that 
idea is a trifle pallid, but though it does not 
do her complete justice it is better than noth- 
ing, and I hope my words will serve as a 
frame that will help make the picture a little 
more vivid. 

Luisa Tetrazzini was born in Florence, Italy, 
on June 29, 1871. Hers was an extremely 
musical family and Eva, an older sister, also 
became a great singer, as well as the teacher 
of young Luisa. By the time Luisa was five 
years old, her ambition was to become a second 
Patti. As fate would have it, she came nearer 
to inheriting the mantle of that celebrated diva 
than any other singer of her time. Even at 
that early age, she sang all day long, her voice 
pouring out with the freedom and joyousness 
of a bird. A natural musician, the only acade- 
mic training she ever had was at the Liceo 
Musicale in Florence, where she passed all of 
three months! Not for this songbird the long 
years of arduous study most of us have to 
undergo! : 

In 1895, quite by chance, Tetrazzini made 
her operatic début under most unusual cireum- 
stances. It was an extraordinary stroke of 
luck, altogether typical of this woman, who 


Was, | am certain, literally born to sing. One 


ot her favorite roles in those days was Inez in 
Meyerbeer’s L’ Africana, and her opportunity 





came when attending a Sunday evening per- 
formance of this opera in Florence. Just as 
the curtain was about to go up, the conductor 
announced that the prima donna scheduled to 
appear as Inez had suddenly fallen ill. This 
was too much for the impetuous Luisa, who 
must have felt that fate was on her side. 
Jumping to her feet, she yelled to the conductor 
that she knew the part well and could sing 
it then and there! [ler audacity had the de- 
sired effect, but as the conductor would not 
take the risk without a rehearsal, her debut 
did not actually take place until a few days 
later, What her feelings must have been dur- 
ing that interval it is not difficult to imagine. 
Nevertheless, when the time came her courage 
and ability combined to win her a tremendous 
success, But oddly enough, although her 
triumphs in Florence, and shortly afterwards 
in Rome, were genuine, she used to say that 
her native Italy never appreciated her as much 
as the rest of the world, 

Thus began one of the most remarkable 
careers in the history of song, a career that 


_may be divided into two parts. The first part, 


after her Italian appearances, continued in 
South America, that goldmine for opera sing- 
ers, where she sang for many years with out- 
standing success, earning enormous sums of 
money. During this period she also achieved 
fame in Mexico, Russia, Spain, Germany and 
Austria, 

When in Russia she was heard in some of 
the Italian seasons in St. Petersburg, in com- 
pany with such marvelous exemplars of the 
pure bel canto school of singing as Battistini 
and Sembrich, from whom the young singer 
must have learned much. In St. Petersburg 
she sang some leading coloratura roles, also 
appearing as Donna Elvira to Sumbrich’s Zer- 
lina and as Filina to the Polish soprano’s 
Mignon. It is also interesting to note that 
Tetrazzini was the Musetta in St. Petersburg’s 
first production of Puccini’s La Bohéme. 

The second half of Tetrazzini’s career began 
with her début at Covent Garden, London, in 
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1907, 


The British press did not seem to realize 
that an already established artist had finally 
reached the shores of England, and there was 


very little publicity before the event. But as 
soon as they heard her sing, Londoners went 
mad over her, and even felt that they deserved 
the credit for discovering this prima donna who 
had for ten years known considerable success 
in both hemispheres. 

London, of course, was at that time accus- 
tomed to the very finest singers, and Covent 
Garden was reputedly the private stronghold 
of Nellie Melba, the famous Australian 
prano. Not until faced with this stimulating 
competition did Tetrazzini, though a singer of 
long experience, begin to develop a real tech- 


so- 


nique. This she told me herself, remarking 
that it was a turning point in her career. Thus 
we see that a singer, no matter how great 


her natural gifts may be, cannot survive un- 
less she acquires the technical resources of the 
true artist. Self-criticism and. self-discipline 
are of vital importance. [fortunately Tetraz- 
zini Was never too proud to learn. 


She first sang in the United States in 1904, 


when she created a furore in San Francisco. 
Echoes of her success reached the East, but 
New York, almost as oblivious as London to 


reputations not made in its own opera houses, 
did not hear her until her much-heralded debut 
at the Manhattan Opera [louse in January, 
1908. She proved to be the sensation Oscar 
Hammerstein had needing, but never- 
theless some of our critics pointed out certain 
serious defects in her vocal production. In 
1908 the general standard of singing was 
higher than it is today and naturally the critics 
expected more than they would now. In the 
light of Tetrazzini’s subsequent reputation, | 
recommend to the interested reader the chapter 
entitled “Mme. Tetrazzini’s Violetta” in The 
Art of Song, by the late W. J. Henderson, as 
an example of the sort of analysis to which 
singers were subjected in those days. Hender- 
son Was a great critic and a brilliant writer 
and there is no doubt that what he wrote of 
Petrazzini’s first performance was true, par- 
ticularly in regard to the thinness and white- 
her lower medium tones. (A well- 
known example of this fault is her record of 
The Last Rose of Summer—Victor 88308.) 
Yet in all fairness to Tetrazzini, it is a fact 
that she never again sang here as badly as on 
that first night. At any rate, al! the critics 
agreed that her upper octave was indeed mi- 
raculous and the public, always the final judge, 
took Tetrazzini to its heart. 
Regarding the inequalities of 
vocal register, it is worthwhile to quote 


been 


ness of 


Tetrazzini’s 
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the 


eminent critic, Pitts Sanborn, who wrote 


“When she returned the next season 


appeared, and her medium register, previously 
deficient, she had recovered or developed. The 
return to vocal civilization, singing in Londot 


and New 


were doing their work 
Tetrazzini came 


Melba and Sembrich, 
But the apotheosis of 


spring when, after a year’s absence, she re 


turned here to sing in concert. Then the voic 
was almost perfectly 
organ from top to bottom. 
register she was ready with a firm, rich tone 
asin | ‘oi che sapete. 
florid arias with perfect command of — voice 
technique and stvle; she sang Aida’s Ritorn 


lincitor as searcely a dramatic soprano has 


sung it here; she sang Solvejy’s Song fron 
Peer Gynt like a true lieder singer, and th 
lave’s song trom /figaro with an adorable an 
Mozartean simplicity. It 


ing in every style, and the most wonderful dis 


play of sheer vocal virtuosity New York cat] 


have heard since the prime of Adelina Patti. 


Until now | have done little more tha 


recite history and quote the critics, for I neither 


heard nor knew Tetrazzini in the real heyda 
of her career. It was not until 1922, whe 
we were both giving concert tours in England 
that our paths finally crossed. Cur first meet 
ing was typical of her generous soul. Ther 
were no formal introductions. 
my concerts she simply came back stage, ex 
claiming with heart-warming sincerity,—“O! 
if I could only sing songs as well as you do! 


\iter that beginning, is it any wonder that! 


took an immediate liking to her? 

Needless to say, | availed myself of the firs 
Opportunity to attend one of her concerts. Sh 
sang operatic arias, mostly, and never will 
lose the vivid impression that first 
made on me! What a thrilling, unforgettabl 


voice! [It was so powerful and so free. TI 


tones were round and strong, not even losing 


their fullness when, after swelling a note, 5 


diminshed it in a pianissimo that had re 
body and quality all the way through. He 
*\Mr. Sanborn recently went even farther in | 
enthusiasm for her performance of this aria, sta 
ing that “her singing of Voi che sapete wast 
finest piece of Mozart singing I have ever heat 


and | have heard both Melba and Sembrich si" 
the same piece.” Tetrazzini recorded this air! 
London in 1907 (Victor dise 9021) but althoug 


her styie and interpretation are praiseworthy, h 
tone for the most part is white and childlike, a! 
her scale uneven. I do not regard this as one 
her admirable recordings. — F. H. 


(that oj 
1908 and 1909) the crudities had largely dlis- 


York under the guidance of Cam- 
panini and in competition with such singers as 
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An 
Tetrazzini 


of 
Lucia 


early picture 


as 


technique was dazzling. l-ven the most difficult 
‘o without trying—her 
descending scale had to be heard to be be- 
lieved! Above all, there was something in the 
way she sang that swept you off your feet 

an lan that sent the chills running up and 
down your spine. Perhaps Vetrazzini never 
had the perfectly equatized scale of a Melba, 
but were not her qualities far more important ? 
To me they are, for of what use is an other- 


things she seemed to 


wise perfect voice unless it also has the power 
t 


to thrill you? 

Tetrazzini was a natural musician with a 
remarkable gift for improvising cadenzas 
which always sounded right, even though she 
might do them differently each time. And big 
though she was, there was a marvelous dainti- 
ness in her vocal stvle, A charming example 
of this is her recording of O luce di quest’ ani- 
ma from Linda di Chamounix (Victor 88505). 
Another is her early London recording of the 
Shadow Song from Dinorah (Victor 92017). 

Some years ago Tetrazzini told me that her 
voice had originally been a contralto. Think- 
ing of her very high range, | found this hard 
to believe, though | knew that she had sung 
heavy, dramatic like Aida. My facia! 
expression must have shown my doubt, for 
she said: “You don’t believe me? Well, ll 
show you. Listen!” Then she sang some deep 
contralto tones which were wonderful in 
quality and volume. 

“Ah, Luisa”, I said, “what a voice! 
anything you cannot do?’ 


T¢ sles 


Is there 


She laughed and, looking down at herself 

(she was very stout, you know )—answered: 
“Well, Friedelina, some singers hava da figure 
but Tetrazzini gotta da voice!” 
Of course, Tetrazzini made no records of 
her contralto singing but there is one which 
does show what a remarkable low register she 
had. It is the striking Carceleras from The 
Daugther of Zebedeo, a Spanish by 
Chapi ( Victor 88294; HRS 1015). 

The last time Tetrazzini came to this country 
was in 1932 and it was then that I got to know 
her really well, for she stayed with me in my 
apartment for ten weeks. What a wonderful 
time we had together! Even now it makes 
me smile to think of it. A charming woman 
with a happy, almost child-like nature, she was 
then over sixty years old, but the voice was as 
good as ever; only the breath control was not 
what it had been. Nevertheless, she could take 
it splendid high C and soften it in a beautiful 
dimitiuendo—something many young sopranos 
tannot do. But then, singing was as natural 
a breathing for her. She sang all the time, 


opera 





‘ 


even in the elevator, for there was nothing 
self-conscious about Tetrazzini! 

Sometimes would stay up almost all 
night, singing together or playing records. One 
night | remember especially. We had put on 
her record of fh, non credea mirarti from La 
Sonnambula (Victor 88305) and she sat there 
in her old bathrobe, singing with it, with a 
beauty of tone and expresion that made me 
choke with emotion, 


we 


Often she would tell me about the wonder- 
ful singers of former times whom she had 
heard. Vor instance, the tenor Angelo Masini 
and, above all, Adelina Patti, whom she had 
worshipped from childhood and who had been 
so kind to her when she first sang in London 
in 1907. But there was one story that amused 
me especially. It was about the great Tamagno, 
the possesor of the mightiest tenor voice of his 
time, whe the company with 
Tetrazzini on her second South .\merican tour. 
A tenor who had been engaged to sing Edgardo 
to Tetrazzini’s Lucia somehow failed to ma- 
terialize, and Tamagno agreed to sing the role, 
even though his tremendous voice was really 
not at all suited to the light, melodious music 
of Edgardo. 


Was 1n same 





Before the performance, Tetrazzini begged 
Tamagno no€sto drown her out. “Don't 
worry”, hé replied, “if I sing as softly as I 
can and if you sing as loudly as you can, then 
our voices will balance all right!’ But Tetraz- 
zini’s fears were not altogether quieted by this 
assurance, for she was only too familiar with 
Tamagno’s way of forgetting himself and every 
one around him as he became absorbed in the 
music and action, Her worst fears were soon 
realized. tle began quietly enough, but soon 
his magnificent voice was pouring forth with 
such tremendous volume that the stage actually 
trembled from the vibration! When it came 
to the duet, Tetrazzini could not hear herself 
at all, and the only way she could tell that 
she was singing her part correctly was that 
everything seemed perfectly in tune. When- 
ever she could, she implored him to hold in 
his voice, but that was just what Tamagno, 
filled with the ecstasy of his song, could not 
do He only smiled and said: “Just take a 
deep breath, Tetrazzini, and you'll be all right. 
All you have to do is to take a deep breath!” 
And all the while his to grow 
more and more overwhelming with every bar 
of music. “Well,” said Tetrazzini, she 
finished the story, “I took a lot of deep breaths 
before that performance was over but they 
didn’t seem to do me much when 
Tamagno was singing! Anyway, the South 
Americans were very enthusiastic and it al- 
ways makes me laugh to recall this experience, 
especially as it was the only time I was ever 
drowned, out by a tenor!” 


\ oice seemed 


as 


good 


Enough of reminiscence. Tetrazzini and 
her exploits are now, alas, only part of a 
vanished glory. Fortunately for us, however, 
echoes of that vanished glory are enshrined in 
the grooves of the phonograph record, ready 
to be brought to life at will. A thorough list- 
ing and discussion of the Tetrazzini record- 
ings I must leave to the industrious record col- 
lectors, yet I would like to conclude this article 
with a few remarks about Tetrazzini’s contri- 
bution to the phonograph. 

Her first records were made for the old 
Zonophone Company early in the first decade 
of this century. Mechanically, vocally and 
artistically they are crude and therefore they 
have more historic than musical value. Ap- 
parently they were never distributed in very 
great numbers, which is perhaps just as well. 

After her London success in 1907, she made 
for the English Gramophone Company a series 
of recordings, many of which were published 
over here. In 1911 she made the first of her 
numerous domestic records for Victor. They 
were very widely circulated and many, though 
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by no means all, of her best records can still 
be obtained without much trouble. 
For a singer who made so many records, 


she maintained a high standard, though natur- | 
ally some of her recorded performances came | 


off more successfully than others. In many 
respects, her best records can be said to do 
her just about as much justice as those of any 
other singer who recorded in the old days. As 
reproductions of her voice, their chief draw- 
back is their frequent failure to convey the 
true roundness and fullness of her tone. Her 
voice was very powerful and in their eager- 
ness to avoid blasting, the recorders may often 
have placed her too far from the horn, which 
resulted in a thin, far away tone. This was 
often the case with acoustic recordings at that 
time, but fortunately not all of Tetrazzini’s 
dises suffer from this defect. 

Last Fall, when I was invited to comment on 
a half-hour radio program* of Tetrazzini dises, 
the difficulty was not in choosing six that were 
good enough to broadcast, but rather in decid- 
ing which six out of the many _ possibilities 


would best represent Tetrazzini’s voice and 
art. Without intending to suggest that the re- 


cords used during that broadcast are neces- 
sarily the six best, I do feel that they give a 
fairly comprehensive demonstration of Tet- 
razzini’s abilities and therefore I list the 
choices for what they are worth to the in- 
terested reader, 

First on the program was the taunting song 
of the Page, Saper vorreste from Un Ballo i 
Maschera, a fine example of typical Tetrazzini 
brilliance and abandon. Because of the strong: 
er, more forward recording, the 1907 London 
version (issued here as Victor 92068) was 
used in preference to the later American re- 
cording (88304 or 6341) which is an even 
more florid performance. 

Second and third were 4h! fors é lui an¢ 
Sempre libera from La Traviata. Tetrazziti 
recorded this music several times, at least twice 
in London and once in this country. Having 
listened to three different versions, my choict 
fell on one of the London releases—the ont 
that Victor once released here on record 9206 
and 92021. This version is the only one i 
which the 4h! fors é lui is preceded by the 
recitative, E strano. It is one of the finest ex 
amples of legato singing ever recorded by Tet 
razzini, These records have been out of prin! 
for many years (a later Victor disc, 88293 
was not the same version) and I certainly wish 
that they could be re-issued, in double-side: 





*\ weekly broadcast, conducted by Mr. Fasset 


over Station WQXR, called the Great Singer 
Series.— Editor. 
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form, as a memorial to Tetrazzini. For Violetta 
} was one of her most famous roles. When she 
sang the high FE flat which concludes Sempre 
libera, Tetrazzini used to 


Barbiere di Siviglia (No. DB 690) ; the latter 
also issued by Victor on its discs numbered 
88301 and 6337, and also in a re-recorded elec- 
trical version with new accompaniment—dise 
7883. Next there is a surprisingly effective 
rendition of the dramatic soprano aria Pace, 


create a sensation 
by leaning down as she attacked the tone, pick- 
j ing up her train and walking off the stage, 


still holding that tone without apparent effort. 
This marvelous feat was so in keeping with 
the character and was done with such spon- 
taneity and spirit that it never failed to win 
a storm of applause and cheers. 

The fourth choice was the Carceleras from 





face mio Dio from Verdi’s La Forza del Des- 
tino (Victor 88502 or 6397); her famous 
Polonaise from Thomas’ Mignon (Victor 
88296 or 6342); the Bell Song from Delibes’ 
Lakmé (Victor 88297 or 6340); Proch’s Air 
and Variations (Victor 88307 or 6336); and 


| The Daughter of Zebedeo, to which | have al- her superb Carnevale di Venezia ( Victor 6339), 
| ready referred, This was followed by Ah, non For those who do not like the old records be- 
credea murartt from La Sonnambula, also pre- cause of their bad accompaniments, it is sug- 
, | viously mentioned. The final number was the — gested that they acquire the re-recorded disc 
-| gay lh, non giunge, Amina’s notoriously dif- (Victor 7883) that contains, besides the sing- 
ficult final aria, also from La Sonnambula. Tet-  er’s Una voce poco fa, her rendition of Caro 
,, razzini makes it sound like child’s play and in) nome from Rigoletto. In the latter disc some 
_ | iy opinion her dazzling performance has never of the true fullness of the singer’s voice is 
since been equalled. Incidentally, this record — better conveyed than in the original acoustic 
j.} (Victor 88313 or 6345) is very good from a records of these same arias, Tetrazzini is said 
‘ mechanical point of view. to have approved of this re-recording. 
d Other outstanding recorded Tetrazzini_ per- As long as such records as these and many 
ef formances that come to my mind are: first, others can be heard, | feel that the name of 
..} the lovely Pastorale from Veracini’s Rosalinda, Luisa Tetrazzini will not only signify a great 
available in the TI.M.\V. Historical Catalogue — singer of the glorious past, but will also con- 
pe coupled with Una voce poco fa from Rossini’s — tinue to have meaning as a living vocal reality. 
he 
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CHUMANN TODAY IS SUFFERING A SLUMP am not referring to the descriptive music they 
and in the musical market. The usual ex- often wrote. But even their most abstract 
zit planation is that he typifies Romanticism pieces appeal to us in many ways; when we 
vice and we are at present reacting against first hear this music in our ‘teens it is mixed 
ving) Somanticism ; when we get over this we shall up with scents, people’s faces, rooms, land- 
ict lake him up again. a scapes— and produces a haunting nostalgia. 
al The term “Romantic School” has been so It is very much like being in love and has 
064 much abused that some critics are afraid to some of the same impermanence, 
e inp USC it at all. It is ass¢ ciated with the old- lor the trouble is that as we grow older and 
the lashioned idea (still devoutly held by our con- these ass ciations break down, we are often 
a ‘ert-audiences ) that color and excitement be- left bare, W ithout any basis on which to enjoy 
Tet-| 2 in music around 1820. Yet there is a the music. I his does not, of course, mean all 
pritt ‘elise in which we may use the term; there composers since 1830, but it does mean most 
2793 he sense in which the composers who wrote ot the Germans trom 1830 to 1900. It em- 
wis alter 1830. (rather than 1820) differed from phatically means Schumann. 
side those who wrote before. This is what dif- What did the change that occurred around 
lerentiates Schumann from, say, Schubert. the time of Beethoven’s death and Schubert’s 
asset} We cannot listen to the later men’s music death acutally consist of? Was it a question 
inget} ‘imply as music. It is all tied up with other of new, pungent, harmonic and other devices? 
things. I don’t mean that it tells a story; I 1 believe it was more deep-seated—a change 
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Jean Paul Richter, the politics, cos 


tumes int new liberalism in 
Il its aspec This brings them very close to 
us, and many peopl find it too close for com 
le ise thre e out of sympathy with 
period Ct in stuffiness and senti 
| humbug differentiates it from what 
came just before \ man who deprecates Vie 
anism but enjoys the clearer air of Jane 
\ust | sually prel¢ Schubert to Schu 
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Schum » and his) contemporaries were 
period” ther than “universal” Not one 
hem could have ritten anything so epic 
‘ f | st childlike universality ) 
Schubert's ( 1 ) bhony. But then 
schuhe ct ld eCVol have vritten such sophis 
icate dd. such psve OL portraits of a period 
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( Berlioz ‘ honie lrantastigit 
| s Faus hi 
Pheir very faults fascinate Cecil Gray 
s you shouldn’t be fascinated by defects of 
kind periodicity, flavor, and so forth: 
t matters 1 tistic perfection, Now, that 
. ve vell for music, but | cannot 
da separate pleasure in the composer’s 
( (1 lit s revealed in the music oft [iszt. 
Schumann, ¢ nn hat gives me a literary 
s well i musical pleasure 
( dine elltale difference between the 1830 
CMG \ mn id thes pred Cessors is seen in 
he lighter musi Phis is usually, with the 
L111" MIposers, n ked below the level 
f their serious works. Schubert is Schubert 
even in his most unpretentious waltzes and 
rches. but Schumann’s .f/bian for the Young 
1 er. trivial \n intellectual, he cannot 
te simply without writing down: in be- 
coming childlike he hecome s childish. \nd 
one thinks of certain things of Liszt Irom 
now on, in fact, begins (among other things ) 


Rad Music in the modern sense. Vulgar, senti- 
mental music: it is the price these men paid 
i their new powers. They had acquired a 
ew apparatus, and lost certain innocence. 


\bove all: they had learned to give us them- 
selves and when they do this badly they do 
more than write ineffectual music; they em- 
barrass us, abuse an intimacy. 

Schumann at present is more out of fashion 
than anv of the Romanticists. His stock 1s 
not so low as it the young no longer 
attack him—they just ignore him. But he ts 
badly hampered by the associations he once 
built up in our minds. (Half our inability to 
recapture the old mood is due to the life we 
lead, cooped up im big cities. A touch of 
spring always gives me back some of my old 
feeling for the Romantic School. It is hard 
that they should be attacked just because 
most of afford to away to the 
country. ) 

It is time to rehabilitate him. I doubt if 
any composer has ever given me such normal 
pleasure as Schumann. | 
to him of all; 
known 


Was, 


us cant get 


have been closest 
as a boy, | would rather “‘have 
Schumann” than anyone. He is the 
the 19th century we were 
brought up on, of its pleasant, intimate side. 
Ile idiom which all take for 
granted: music since his day would have been 
inconceivable without him. There is some- 
thing unique and a little mysterious about the 
“norn’’ or central position that he occupies 
the Romanticists. Mendelssohn and 
Berlioz are a good pair of Opposites—Schubert 
and Liszt are another. Yet something is com- 
mon to them all and Schumann is at its very 
solar plexus. 
much a 
idiom. 

\s an individual he eludes one. This is be- 
cause his central position is the result of some 


very voice of 


created an we 


anong 


To some people he is not so 


composer as a_ style, a generalized 


extreme contradictions. 

of the man than of 
Impulsive and freakish in his 
and not as 
a pose (this was a familiar pose of the time); 
he would genuinely go into a day-dream in the 
middle of a conversation. His courtship of 
Clara is one of the really readable romantic 
stories in musical history; their letters show 
humor as well as feeling. But in married after- 
life they are harder to visualize. The old charm 
must have been there, but the idea of an even- 
ing with the Schumanns makes one think of a 
domestic interior recalling Victoria and Albert 
the Good. 

\ mixture (it is never a blend) of the fan- 
tastic, the sentimental, and the stuffy domestic, 
runs through all his life and all his work. 

Nowadays people only see his sentimental 


This is even more true 
the musician. 
, ° oe 
behavior, he was also very silent 


side, and decry him accordingly, but thirty 
years ago—when he was much more popular 
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—it was because of his sentimental side that 
most people liked him. 
for the present slump: they praised all the 
wrong things —the sentimental pieces like 
Triiumerei on the one hand, or the dull, classic- 
al, longer works on the other. 

His fantastic side has gone neglected alike 
by those who now detract and those who once 
praised him. 

The symphonies are they so much in 
the limelight? They are not his best works. 
The older critics could not resist the hig labels, 
and bestowed much wasted reverence on what- 
soever by Schumann called itself a 
a symphony, to say nothing of 
works, The Piano Quintet—Heaven help us 

they rated as his masterpiece. [ven the 
istute Fuller-Maitland wrote a book (he was 
a young man at the time) in which he p'aces 
the floundering Third Sonata “on a level with 
ir surpassing” the Fantasy, because of its 
form. [orm is precisely what it lacks; it pays 
lip-service to sonata form and and 
groans imsiie a framework that Schumann 
never mastered. The Fantasy goes its own 


They are to blame 


why 


sonata or 
his choral 


creaks 


queer Way and has a vastly better form; it is 
rganic, alive. 

The “Recapitulation” 
was something the Romanticists nearly always 
mishandled. They could march their horses 
ap the hill but they could not march them 
down again. Schumann’s Fantasy in C, Op. 
17, to me, is worth a'l his symphonies put 
together. It isn’t so much a question of their 
king badly orchestrated ; 


sonata-convention of 


they were not or- 
chestrally conceived. They contain fine passages 
nd one or two splendid movements—notably 
nm the Second and the Rhenish—but they do 
not give that big symphonic feeling; above all, 
Schumann becomes unimaginative when he 
ries to write a long movement. He actually 
lifts one of the most enchanting themes from 
the Areisleriana and puts it in the First Sym- 
thony, but it wilts in these surroundings. 

The Schumann that wil! 
shorter works—piano pieces and songs 


the 
(al- 
Vays excepting two masterpieces in the grand 
manner: the /anfasy and the Piano Concerto). 
lis typical best works are intimate. With very 
few exceptions, | say that they should not be 
played in public. The Piano Concerto, Carna- 
‘al, the Etudes Symphoniques—these are con- 
ert-pieces. But the Areisleriana (Schumann’s 
favorite work and perhaps his most personal 


live is in 


utterance) belong strictly in the home. If you 


| play them in public you lose one thing or the 


ther: play them intimate'y and they sound 
lust like a feather-bed, their fire all gone; play 


them brilliantly, as most pianists do, and you 


destroy their real Schumann-flavor. Clara 
would never play them in public (this was 
partly due to the difficulty of making them 
carry right through; it also seems a shame to 
break them up). The Humoresque and Eighth 
Novelette are among his best things, but al- 
most never played; they simply don’t sound 
well in a concert hall. 

Of course a lot of Schumann was performed 
in public that would not succeed nowadays. 
This was partly because the audiences were 
not satiated with more pungent music and also 
Lecause there were executants who knew how 
to interpret him. It needs a strange combina- 
tion of the itime with the grand manner. Any- 
one who ever heard Henschel sing /ch grolle 
nicht (and accompany himself!) will know 
what | mean. Schumann was then revealed 
as a truly great composer, 

His “\llegro” movements for piano need a 
sort of cosy, bustling performance (Clara had 
this to perfection, they say); they should not 
fast but should sound fast—this effect 
is produced in proportion not to the number 
of notes you play per minute but to the 
number of subsidiary beats you can suggest 
per minute. All that most pianists do is make 
one big whack on the main beat, with amor- 
phous sound in between. 

Was he born out of his time? 


9 
ZO too 


Would one 
so indifferent to effect have done better in a 
less virtuoso-ridden epoch? He would have felt 
thoroughly at home among the experimental- 
ists of 1600, but [| doubt if he would have 
done much more than develop his whimsical 
side—he would have been a sort of German 
Giles Farnaby (it is impossible not to think 
of him as a German). The formal 18th century 
would have been out of the question; but what 
about the 20th? 

I am afraid our pessimism would have got 
him. ‘he despair, the defeatism of a Mahler, 
or the sour crab-apple perversity of a Schon- 
berg, would have been the lot of so sensitive, 
so brooding a spirit. His humor would have 
had no outlet; | don’t see in him the making 
of a [lindemith—of a genial, grinning Gebra- 
uchsmusiker, 

No, we had better take him as he was: a 
man of the 1830s. lor, in spite of the two 
had things this period did to him, there was 
no other time when his fantastic (even morbid ) 
side would have taken so healthy a turn, re- 
sulting in what 1s the finest thing in his music: 
those explosions of strange, wild and withal 
radiant happiness where, for a moment, he 
seems almost the most inspired of all com- 
posers. (But he does not keep it up.) The 
first page of the Scherzo in the First Sonata, 
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the big climax in the middle of the 5th Areis- 
leriana, are examples of what | mean. 

The two bad things the ’30’s did to him of 
course were: to encourage his sentimental side, 
and to exasperate him into a reaction against 
the current mania for virtuosity, as a result 
of which he almost ignored effect altogether 
and never developed a pure instrumental style. 
(This was partly due to his hand-injury:; no 
longer playing in concerts, he became more 
casual about pianists’ requirements.) His piano 
stvle is delicious in intimate surroundings but 
it won’t do for concerts. 

(To be month.) 


concluded next 


BOOh REVIEW 


PirrLosopnirs oF Music Htstory. By Warren 


LD. Allen, 382 pp. New York, American book 
Co., 1939. $3.50. 
BH Professor Allen is head of the Music D1- 


first 
examines, in chronological 
music that 
beginning of the 


vision of Stanford University. In the 
half of lis book he 
order, the have been 
written from the 17th cent- 
ury to the present day, seeking the principles 
that attitude music- 
history obtaining in each work. Flis inquiry 
leads him to a consideration of 
philosophical concepts current at different per- 
iods; and the opinions about music of many 
of the great thinkers, from Plato to John 
uched upon. In the second half 
of the book, he discusses those principles from 
the point of view of their value or lack of it 
to modern students and educators 
It will be seen that the author’s study is far- 
reaching in scope, but, though a great deal of 
eround is covered, little is taken for granted. 
Indeed, the sane and approach to 
theories that have long been regarded as sacred 


histories of 


determined the towards 


necessari\ 


Dewey, are ti 


skey rt ical 


For example, Professor 
fallacies in the idea of 
musical “progress” or “evolution”. This idea 
may be exemplified by the familiar notion, ex- 
presed in different ways by different historians, 
that music grew steadily in a straight line of 
gradual development from something simple 
and primitive, through various stages each 
more complex than the last, to something 
elaborate and perfect. Another important sub- 
ject dealt with is the speculation, indulged in 
by almost all the historians of the period under 
discussion, concerning the origins of music. 

\llen offers valuable suggestions 
to teachers ; and the book should have the effect 
of clearing away many old misconceptions and 
one-sided ideas, and hence of opening the way 
for students and future writers to a richer ap- 


is most refreshing. 
\llen points out the 


Professor 
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preciation and more comprehensive consider- 
ation of the innumerable facets of the art. 


OUR READER SERVICE 


During these difficult times the widest co- 
operation among all friends of good music 
should be practiced. Irom the inception of 
the magazine we have offered our readers, for 
the asking, advice on music, and in more re- 
cent months, counsel on technical matters ; and 
we are happy to say that our correspondents 
assure us the information that they have re- 
ceived has been most helpful. One reader 
tells us that “the growth of my library has 
been enormously assisted by your recommen- 
dations of symphonies and chamber music 
works. Thank you kindly for marking the 
Decea-Parlophone list | forwarded to you; all 
the recordings you recommended | have found 
worthwhile. [ bought several others that you 
did not recommend and now I understand why 
you passed them up. This sort of service ts 
invaluable. I am sending you a catalogue of 
Polydor now being offered at sales 
prices; please check the recordings you think 
worth acquiring and return it to me in the 
self-addressed and stamped envelope.” Another 
reader, after receiving technical 
writes as follows: “I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank you for your very excellent 
advice. | have never heard such fine reproduc- 
tion from a commercial machine and the re- 
cord changing mechanism works perfectly. 
the results are far beyond my expectations.” 

The record specialists who write regularly 
for The American Music Lover are familiar 
with all recordings issued since the advent of 
electrical recording. We also have a_ wide 
familiarity with the best recordings of the 
acoustical era. We are always glad to assist 
our readers, and we feel we can offer a type 
of personal service that cannot be procured 
clsewhere. If you receive catalogues of older 
recordings offered at sales prices and are in 
doubt as to what is worth having, we tavite 
you to do what other readers have done 
either send us the catalogues to mark up, or 
send us a list of the recordings in which you 
are interested. We will be glad to tell you 
what is good, in our opinion, and only ask 
that you return postage with your 
request, 

We suggest you tell all your friends who 
are interested in recorded music of this unique 
and valuable service of The American Music 
Lover. lf you wish us to send a sample copy 
to any record-minded friends, let us have their 
names. 
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OVERTONES 


@ it is rumored that Joseph Szigeti, Benny 
Goodman, and Bela Bartok joined forces to 
record Bartok’s 7 hree Pieces, or Rhapsody, 
fo violin, clarinet, and piano. This is the 
work that Lartok is said to have written espe- 
cially for Szigeti and Goodman. It is also 
rumored that Toscanini and Horowitz, with 
the NBC Symphony Orchestra, have recorded 
Brahms’ Second Piano Concerto ... that Tos- 
canini Brahms’ First Symphony 

that Stock and the Chicago Symphony 
have recorded ellso. Sprach Zara- 
thustra. 


is to record 


Strauss’ 


The Library of Congress has recently. re- 
ceived funds which will enable it to embark 
upon a field of cultural activity heretofore un- 
explored by libraries. .\) grant of $41,520 
from the Carnegie Corporation, received by 
the Librarian, Archibald MacLeish, will pro- 
vide for the installation in the Musie Division 
of a complete sound laboratory for duplicat- 
ing phonographic recordings of all types, for 
originating broadcasts and for making trans- 
scriptions for radio broadcasts. In addition 
the library intends to record in the field. When 
the installation is completed the Musie Division 
of the Library will be able to provide schools, 
libraries and individuals with recordings of 
American folk music, American poetry read 
and interpreted by its makers, unpublished 
string quartets, new American music and other 
similar material. 


EUROPEAN RECORD RELEASES 


England 


\NSELL: Plymouth Hoe—Overture; Ansell 
and Light Sym. Orch. H.M.V. 190306. 
Beecuam, A. W.: IlVillow Song; O Mistress 
mine; and Outward Bound; Nancy Evans 
(contralto) and Sir Thomas 

(piano). H.M.V. C3165. 
bRAHMS: Fourth Symphony; Bohm and Saxon 
State Orchestra. HI.M.V. DB4684/4689. 
BRAuMs: Wie bist du, meine Kénigien?; 
Nicht mehr su dir su gehen; Minnelied; 
Herbert Janssen (baritone). H.M.V. DB- 
3941, 


Beecham 


DRIDGI Cradle Song and oto perpetuo; 
Bacu: Siciliana; Henri Temianka (violin) 


with piano, Parlophone 11445. 


major; Yehudi 
Hlendrik = [Endt 


HANbEL: Sonata No. 6 in E 
Menuhin (violin) and 
(piano). H.M.V. DB3S81o, 

Haypn: Concerto in D major; Wanda Land- 
owska (harpsichord), Eugene Bigot and 
Orchestra. H.M.V. DB3293/95. 

IRELAND: Concertino Pastorale; and Minuet; 
Boyd Neel String Orch. Decca H-253/5. 

IKREISLER: | "iolin Concerto in C major; Jean 
Pougnet, Goehr and Orch. Col. DX963/4. 

Liszt-LAamMbert: Dante Sonata;  Wentner 
(piano) and the Sadler’s Wells Orch. Col- 
umbia DX9567/8. 


Liszt: Premiere Valse Oubliée and ALBENIZ: 


Tango, Op. 165, No. 2: Eileen Joyce 
(piano). Parlophone R-2738. 
Meryersneer: L’Africana—O_ paradiso; and 


GIORDANO: <ludrea — Chenier—Improviso; 
G. Lauri-Volpi (tenor) with La Seala Orch. 
H.M.V. DB2263 

Mozart: Sym. No. 39 in EF flat; Weingartner 
and London Phil. Orch. Col. LX881/3. 

Allemande and Courante from Un- 
finished Suite, K, 399; Eileen Joyee (piano). 
Parlophone 111443. 

Rosstnt: Semiramide Overture; 
Zéenuire ei Asor—Air de 
and icondon I'hil. Orch. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY ! 


Mozart: 


and GRETRY : 
ballet; Beecham 
Col. LX&84/5. 
Capriccio Ttalien: Boult and 
B.B.C. Orch. PLM. . DB39350/57. 
Wartock: Captain Stratton’s Fancy; and 
Huun: Juvictus; Oscar Natzke. Parlophone 


> tT 


R-273/ 


Both Columbia and Victor are issuing their 
latest albums in two different types of autom- 
atic sequence, as well as in the regular manual 
sets (marked “M’’). The “AM” sets are for 
use with the throw-off type of record chang- 
ers, and the “DM” (Victor) and “MM” 
(Columbia) are for the newest type of auto- 
matic changers which drop the records on the 
turntable rather than throw them off. The 
sequence in the latter is arranged so that all 
one has to do is to turn the records over and 
the continuity is correct. The arrangements of 
sides in a 


four-record set are as follows: 


Dise 1 AM” set—sides 1/5; “DM” or “MM” 


sets—sides 1/8. 

Disc 2 “AM” set—sides 2/6; “DM” or “MM” 
sets—sides 2/7. 

Disc 3 “AM” set—sides 3/7 ; “DM” or “MM” 
sets—sides 3/06. 

Disc 4 “AM” set—sides 4/8; “DM” or “MM” 


sets—sides 4/5. 
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RECORD NOTES AND REVIEWS 


3ERLIOZ: Symphonic Fantastique, Op. 14; 
played by the Paris Conservatory Orches- 
tra, direction Bruno Walter. Victor set M- 
602. SIX dises, price SO. ), 

M The best previous recording of this sym- 

phony was issued by Victor in 1931; it 

was recorded in Paris but the conductor was 

Pierre Monteux. A more recent recording 

(1936), made by Meyrowitz and the Paris 

Symphony, was not as notable an interpreta- 

tion (although better reproduced) and it was 

marred by an inexcusable cut. The present 
performance is complete. 

Unlike the Meyrowitz set, which was made 
in a studio, the present one was evidently re- 
corded in a hall for there is a fine 
spaciouness of tone in it. Bruno Walter has 
given many notable performances for the 
phonograph, but none that has evidenced any 
greater care for phrasing and detail than this. 
\nd the Paris Conservatory Orchestra gives a 
far performance under his 
leadership than we have heard in some of its 
previous recordings. 

Renewing our acquaintance with this music 
under Walter’s direction, we were struck with 
its Beethovenian qualities. Although we know 
that Berlioz made a thorough study of certain 
scores of Gluck, Weber, and Beethoven, it is 
the latter whose influence is most strongly felt 
in this symphony. The poetic beauty of that 
notable tonal painting, the Scene aur champs 
(a musical poem which on its own merits, 
apart trom the symphony, would have brought 
its composer fame), surely found its inspira- 
tion in the Pastoral Symphony of Beethoven. 
This work was destined to influence many later 
composers, and despite the fact that it is now 
over a century old it still commands the at- 
tention and admiration of musicians. Wagner, 
Strauss and others have paid their respects to 
Berlioz, and even drawn on his ideas as set 
forth in the Fantastic, Moussorgsky certainly 
remembered Berlioz when he wrote his Night 
on a Bare Mountain. 

serlioz has been called the greatest romantic 
of all. Philip Barr, in an article published in 
our March, 1939, issue, says that what dis- 
tinguishes him from other romantics is his 
sternness—“‘an underlying classical hardness’. 
He points out that because of Berlioz’s “un- 
conventional and extravagant personality his 
classical side has generally gone unnoticed”. 


too 


concert 


more capable 
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This is true; and because of the extravagant 
and unorthodox program of this symphony, 
wany overlook contours. Most 
composers write music to honor women, but 
Berlioz wrote his Fantastic Symphony to dis- 
honor one, the Irish actress Henrietta Smith- 
son, Whom, paradoxically enough, he loved 
with his entire soul at the moment. She is the 
beloved of the poet about whom the work is 
largely concertied, an idée fixe, which he en- 
counters again and again; and so we hear her 
represented by a theme repeated again and 
again throughout the work. \Was ever a woman 
so reviled and vet honored by the magnitude 
of a work of art? The lady expressed herself 
as being Hattered by the symphony, which she 
heard two years after its premiére; but at that 
time Berlioz had modified his original pro- 
gram. 

Walter’s handling of the opening pages of 
Keveries and Passions, first movement, is dis- 
tinguished for its teiderness. As one reviewer 
has remarked, it is interesting to compare Ber- 
lioz’s tevered with Liszt’s. Berlioz 
was undeniably the greater poetic imagination. 
The poet’s ardor and excitement on thinking 
of his beloved are expressively conveyed ; there 
is no inflation of the mood, 

The Ball is the most conventional part of 
the symphony, but it has a certain buoyancy 
which Walter faithfully conveys. The shep- 
herd’s scene (/n the Fields), which follows, 
is the heart of the score. How beautifully 
planned and executed are the opening and clos- 
ing sections of this movement! Walter does 
them full justice. 

The March to the Scaffold is effective, but 
hardly as dreadful today as it was intended 
to be. This is pure fantasy. It has always 
been regarded as one of Berlioz’s best move- 
ments, and for its realism is considered by 
many as one of the most remarkable pieces 
of its kind ever written. It is an opinion in 
which we cannot wholeheartedly concur. The 
finale, <1 Hitches’ Sabbath, aims for a similar 
realism. Walter does not inflate any of it, 
although he realizes the spirit of the music 
admirably. 

The reproduction, while not as brilliant as 
that of some symphonies recorded in this coun- 
try, is lifelike. A crackling in some of the 
surfaces was noticeable in our review set. 


—P.H.R. 
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CasapEsus: Le jardin des amours; played by 
La Societé des Instruments Anciens (viole 
damour, quinton, viole de gambe, basse de 
viole and clavecin). Columbia dise 69870D, 
price $1.50. 


KB \What’s in a name? If Henri Casadesus 
had chosen to ascribe this music to some eigh- 
teenth-century composer (as I understand he 
has done with some of his compositions) 1 
would probably be searching my dictionary 
for adjectives worthy to describe it. It is 
graceful; it is charming; it is heart-warming ; 
it is meltingly melodious—in fact any of the 
things we usually say of the music of Rameau, 
Couperin or Lully could be applied here. But 
it is not genuine old music, and as soon as we 
remember this something of its charm evapor- 
ates. Surely the exquisite Menuet tendre will 
stand up beside the real article, yet somehow 
there will always be a reservation. 

The fact that M. Casadesus composes mu- 
sic for his family society of ancient instru- 
ments—which he founded presumably with 
the idea of performing old music in its proper 
setting—is in itself something of a paradox. 
With so much of Couperin unperformed, why 


play Casadesus? But the music itself is the 
answer, and [I will not further confuse the 
reader with the old question of principles 


versus sheer musical enjoyment. The Societé, 

of course, plays beautifully, and the record- 

ing is excellent. —P. M. 

* *K * 

Desussy: (arr. Kostelanetz): Clair de lune; 
and RaAveL (arr. Schmidt): Pavane pour 
une Infante defunte; played by André Wos- 
telanetz and his Orchestra. Columbia disc 
7301-M, price $1.00. 

B Both performances here are smoothly con- 

trived and both are well played. The Ravel 

work, a plaint for the death of a Spanish 

Princess, is taken at a slightly faster pace than 

that at which we usually hear it played, but 

it loses very little of its charm or beauty in the 
suave flow of the present periormance. Kos- 
telanetz has long been known and admired for 
his playing of music of the salon genre on 
the radio, and there is no question that his ad- 
vent on records will be widely welcomed. The 
recording here is dynamically full and _real- 
istic —P.G. 
* * x 

(arr. Caillett): Clair de lune; and 
Sinetius: Valse Triste; played by the Vic- 
tor’ Concert Orchestra dir. Charles O’Con- 
nell. Victor dise 36228, price $1.00. 

BM This disc was reviewed in our August, 

1939 issue. At that time the conductor’s name 


DeBt SSY 


Was not given on the label, and we were under 
the impression that it was Bourdon, who was 
labelled as the conductor of the Victor Salon 
Orchestra. As we observed previously, both 
works are given tasteful and musicianly per- 
formances; the |’alse Triste, however is lack- 
ing in essential rhythmic emphasis, but one 
suspects that this may be due in part to the 
recording, which is not as dynamically full 
and vital. as it might be. ign 3 
* * * 


Dvorak: Symphony No. 2 in D minor, Op. 
70; played by the Czech Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, direction Vaclav Talich. Victor set 
M-6063, five dises, price $7.50. 


M@ Dvorak wrote some five symphonies before 
he composed this one. [His four youthful ad- 
ventures in the symphonic form he discarded 
himself and did not intend that they should 
be published, although two were brought out 
posthumously. His Symphony in EF major 
(called No. 3) really antedates his symphonies 
known as No. 1 and 2. The present work has 
been called exceptional among Dvorak’s com- 
positions because of its tragic implications, It 
iz filled with deep shadows and great loftiness 
of spirit. Written in 1885, the music shows 
the influence of Brahms, who was at this time 
Dvorak’s friend and counsellor. Yet, at the 
same time, there is not a bar of the music 
that one feels could have been written by any 
man but Dvorak. 

In a month in which there are several out- 
standing releases of symphonic classics this 
work comes as a complete surprise. To us, 
it is the symphony release of the month, a 
work that has stirred us deeply and given us 
a completely new estimate of Dvorak’s genius. 
Despite the fine qualities of the Fourth and 
New World Symphonies, this work is more 
imposing. Whether or not it remains true that 
in striving to conform to Brahms’ lines and 
more powerful scope of utterance in this work, 
Dvorah denied himself, as one of his country- 
men has suggested, there is no suggestion of 
any emotional or mental denial in the music. 

There are those who rank this symphony 
with the four by Brahms. Tovey considers it 
along with those and the Schubert C 


major 
“as among the greatest and purest examples 
in this art-form since LBeethoven”. In the 


second volume of his Essays in Musical Analy- 
sis, Tovey devotes seven pages to it. And, in 
our opinion, Tovey is not stepping off the deep 
end here, as he upon occasion. tle 
speaks of Dvorak’s use of long thematic lines 
in this svmphony, and their ramification into 
countless after-thoughts. These long lines may 


ck eS 
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not be perceptible to the listener upon a first 
hearing, but they will clarify themselves on 
repetition; and they will be found as reward- 
ing, | firmly those in the great 
ninth symphony of Schubert. 

[ have not been able to find a score of this 
work, for it is out of print, But the instru- 
mentation interests me tremendously and | 
shall most certainly try to obtain a score at 
the earliest possible moment. The composer’s 
expressive use of woodwinds throughout im- 
pressed me greatly, especially the bubbling 
sound of the flutes at the end of side one 
(noted by the annotator), the use of the oboe 

movement, 


believe, as 


and clarinet in the beautiful slow 
and the interplay of the woodwinds in parts 
of the scherzo. The first movement, taking 
three record sides, opens a la Brahms, and the 
broad melody which is given in the notes as 


example + has the Brahmsian tlow. [or its 
magnificent continuation Tovey, for one, 


as one of Dvorak’s greatest musical 
Curiously, considering the length 


marks it 
paragraphs 


of this movement, the development — section 
(latter part of side 2) is short, but its impas- 
sioned character and swift) movement and 


also its harmonic modulations are memorable. 
If anyone is not convineed that Dvorak was 
of the most gifted of melodists, let him 
hear the slow movement. The opening melody 
but it is fine; it into a 
more impassioned section which has been 
termed . the profoundest passages in 
any symphony since Beethoven. The poetic 
content and emotional sensibility of this move- 
ment places it among the greatest contribu- 
tions that Dvorak has given us. 


one 


may be naive, leads 


one ol 


Dance-rhythms play a strong part in the 
scherzo; the mood is one of rustic gaiety. But 
with the finale we find the tragic implications 
of the earlier movements resumed. There is 
a solemnity and grandeur in this movement 
that tauten one’s whole being in the listening. 

The Czech Philharmonic Orchestra was one 
of the best organizations of its kind in Europe. 
It has already given several notable perform- 
ances, under the splendid direction of Vaclav 
Talich; among these are the finest perform- 
ance of the Vew IVorld Symphony | have ever 
heard, either in the concert hall or on records, 
and a perfect performance of the composer’s 
more genial Fourth Symphony. As the 
sponsors have stated—‘Czecho-Slovakia_ may 
have disappeared in the mad confusion of 
Europe, but one of the greatest flowers of 
Czech culture, the Czech Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, survives on records.” It is fortunate 
indeed that we have these and other records 
of this splendid organization. P.HLR. 
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Gersuwin: [/ighlights from Porgy and Bess; 
played by Andre Wostelanetz and his Or- 
chestra. Columbia dise 7362-M, price $1.00. 

@ \Wostelanetz’s perfomance of excerpts from 

Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess impressed us less 

favorably than his other recording this month. 

Perhaps we miss the association with the 

The same smoothness of playing noted 

in the Debussy and Ravel compositions is in 

evidence, but here the conductor does not seem 
to us to enter fully into the spirit of the music. 

Phe selections include J Got Plenty of Nuttin’, 

Bess You Ts My Woman Now, Summertime, 

and I’m On My IVay. Those who like such 

selections in an arrangement sais voices will 
probably disagree wholeheartedly with us. The 

—P.G. 


voices 


recording 1S good. 
* OK 

Liszr: Orpheus (Symphonie Poem No. 4); 

plaved by the Columbia Broadcasting Sym- 

phony, direction Howard Barlow. Colum- 

bia set X-165, two discs, price $3.50. 
M it is purely a coincidence that Berlioz’s 
Fantastic Symphony should be released by 
another company this month. Berlioz’s use of 
the “fixed idea”, or single melody binding a 
work together, unquestionably — influenced 
Liszt, who adopted a similar practice in_ his 
symphonic poems. Berlioz’s symphony is the 
real start of all modern program music, and 
it is at the root of methods employed by both 
Liszt and Wagner. 

Although this music is a long way from 
Gluck’s opera, Orpheus, it nonetheless owed 
its origin to the great 18th-century composer. 
It was written in 1854, at a time when Liszt 
was preparing Gluck’s Orpheus for perforn- 
ance at Weimar, and it was first played there 
as a prelude to that opera in the performance 
conducted by Liszt on February 16, 1854. 

Liszt has provided a lengthy commentary 
on the music (which the interested reader will 
tind given in its entirety in Gilman’s Stories 
of Symphonic Music). In part, it reads: “One 
day I had to conduct Gluck’s Orpheus, Dut- 
ing the rehearsals it was wellnigh impossibk 
for me to refrain from abstracting my imagit 
ation from the point of view—touching ané 
sublime in its simplicity—from which _ the 
great master had considered his subject, t 
travel in thought back to Orpheus whose nam 
soars so majestically and harmoniously ove 
the most poetic of Greek myths. I saw in m 
mind’s eye an Etruscan vase in the Louvre 
representing the first poet-musician, draped 1 
a starry robe ... his lips parted and breath 
ing forth divine words and songs, and his fine 
long, tapering fingers energetically striking th 
strings of his lyre...” 
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Liszt waxes sentimental in his long apos- 
trophe to Orpheus, and so it is not surprising 
to find his music filled with similar feeling. 
Curiously, though he speaks of Orpheus’ 
fingers “energetically striking the strings of 
his lyre’, he does not bring any of that energy 
into his music. Instead, the work is conceived 
mainly in a similar vein to that of the first and 
third sections of his more familiar symphonic 
poem, Les Preludes. 
strumental coloring. 


The music is rich in in- 
The harp, of course, 
plays a role in the scoring, but not a major 
one. The fingers of Orpheus are concerned 
merely with appeggios. His voice is heard in 
the woodwinds, the brasses and the strings. 
The melody of Orpheus, singing of the “might 
of his art”, is first heard in the cellos, then 
played by the oboes. It has been suggested 
that the short theme given to the first violin, 
heard at the beginning of side 2, is a “call to 
Eurvdice”. These themes are used alternately. 

The performance of this work is smoothly 
contrived, with some fine solo instrument play- 
ing, particularly from the oboist, Mitchell Mil- 
ler. Mr. Barlow’s interpretation of the score 
is admirable for its avoidance of overstressing 
the sentimental qualities. i 


good, 


The recording 1s 
P,P ee. 


kK * * 


MerYVERBEER: Les Patineurs (The Skaters) 
Ballet Suite; played by the Sadler’s Wells 
Orchestra, direction Corstant Lambert. Vic- 
tor disc 35238, price $1.00. 

Detines: Le Roi a dit—Overture; played by 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra, direc- 
tion Constant Lambert. Victor dise 12764, 
price S150. 


BH Delibes’ comic opera The King Has Spoken 
dates from 1873. It concerns itself with court 
intrigue and is said to be quite amusing. The 
overture is a genial affair with a variety of 
tunes to which one could apply a variety of 
adjectives. It’s all in the tradition of 
French comic opera spirit and makes for good 
recreational listening. 

The Meyerbeer music antedates the Delibes 
by a decade or more. 
particularly the Euntre, 
and 


best 


It is rather amusing, 
but the Pas de Deir 
Pas de Trois are dated as antimacassars 
and wax flowers under glass. 

Lambert in his book Music Ho! referred to 
music of this genre as pastiche, but apparently, 
even though he does not regard it too highly, 
he enjoys playing it, since his performances 
are alert and precise and never on the routine 
side. The recording on both dises is good, al- 
though there is some sharpness of string tone 
upon occasion. gt 


RaveL: Daphnis and Chloe Suite No. 2; played 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra, direction 
Kugene Ormandy. Victor set M-667, two 
dises, price $4.50. 


@ Of all the orchestral works of Ravel, the 
second Daphnis and Chioe Suite (always ex- 
cepting the ubiquitous Bolero) is probably the 
one that has won most popularity with concert 
audiences. And with good reason; for the 
music has everything calculated to make for 
wide approval gorgeous orchestration, ap- 
pealing melodies, and highly sophisticated but 
uot dissonant harmony. It was composed in 
1910 to a scenario by lokine, and first per- 
formed in 1912 by the Diaghileff Ballet Russe. 
Later Ravel formed two ballet suites from the 
music. In the Durand score of the present 
suite are notations that, when pieced together, 
give a summary of the action. The music 
opens with a depiction of daybreak (how in- 
finitely more suggestive than the opening for- 
tissimos of Strauss’ Zarathustra!), proceeds 
to a pantomime in which Daphnis and Chloe 
mime the fable of Pan and Syrinx, and con- 
cludes with a joyous dance. 

\ glance at the score will show the almost 
insuperable problems that confront a record- 
ing engineer in an attempt to transfer this 
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needle on your better records. You cannot af- 
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work to wax. There is such a wealth of or- 
chestral nuance, such subtle gradations of in- 
strumental values, that concert-hall fidelity is 
impossible. Mr. Reed, in his review of the 
Debussy Nocturnes (March, 1940) made the 
point that certain hues and colors, conveyed in 
actual performance, are seemingly not trans- 
ferable as vet to the record: “it is not quite 
convey the true pianissimo and 
have the recording fully satisfactory in repro- 
duction.” This is noticeable in the present re- 
cording, although in many respects it is a 
superb piece of work. lor example, the figur- 
ations in the woodwinds and flutes (opening 
section) does not emerge with the clarity one 
hears in actual performance. Again, the balance 
between clarinet and (both of which 
carry the theme) and the figures of the di- 
vided strings (section 158, Durand i 
not perfeet; the clarinet, which comes through 
audible here. 
record- 


possible to 


: 1 
Vv10/as 
score) 1s 


clearly on the scarcely 


stage, 1s 


ut this is one of the limitations of 
ing: certainly the greater part of the work ts 
a fidelity that far eclip- 


and Gaubert 


given brilliant fidelity 


Ses the older Koussevitzky 
versions, 

work well. 
‘ompositions 
clean-cut 


Ormandy 


conducts the 
orchestral 


(trmanddy 
Most of the Ravel 
unlike those of Debussy 
plaving and and that has. 
Superficially Ravel is similar to Debussy; and 
common with 


very 


require 


snap. 


indeed his scoring has much in 
that of his predecessor, ut there the similarity 
ends, for their musical outlooks and temper- 
aments were diametrically opposed. Ravel was 
more direct than Debussy, who, in the words 
of Paul Landormy, “was a dreamer, abandon- 
ing himself softly to the stream of sensation 

Maurice not at all a dreamer. 
He has a clear and definite perception of 
things. What he imagines always has the pre- 
cision of reality.” Thus where one demands 
a pastel sheen in Debussy, it is better, [I be- 
lieve, to conduct Ravel with technical polish 
and aplomb. Of course, | do not mean to in- 
sinuate that color and nuance be neglected; it 
is merely that Debussy requires a subjective 
treatment and Ravel an objective one. Orman- 
dy, as usual, leans toward the brilliant. side, 
with brilliant results this time. The NKousse- 


Ravel is 


vitzky interpretation, as [| remember it, was 
more flowing, more subtle, more polished. His 


version is about ten years old, however, and 

cannot compare in recording with the present 

set. mS. 

* * x 

ScHONHERR: slustrian Peasant Dances: Hoch- 
settmarsch (Medding March): Schuplattler 
(Clogdance ); G’Strampffer (The Stomper) 
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(dise 4489); Sautans (Hogdance); Zweoa- 
aschritt (Two-step); Die steben Spriinge 
(Dance from the Ostinark—The seven 
leaps) (dise 4490); played by the Boston 
“Pops” Orchestra, conducted by Arthur 
Fiedler. Two Victor 10-inch dises, price 
$1.00 each. 
WM Perhaps there is nothing so nostalgic as the 
gaiety of a land that is no longer gay. For 
that reason this pair of discs should have a 
wide appeal in this nation of incorrigible sen- 
timentalists. In making up his suite of Bauern- 
tinse, Max Schonherr has attempted (and 
with considerable preserve the 
favor of the small country bands to which 
they properly belong. The Boston “Pops” 
Orchestra was the right organization to re- 
cord them, for with Mr. Fidler’s men_ spirit 
counts for than refinement. All the 
listener needs is a large stein of beer.-P. M. 


success) to 


more 


* ok Ox 

Strauss: Johann: our Novelty IWValtzes: 
Low Ss of the Poet Halts. Op. 38: New 
licnna Waltz, Op. 342: Cagliostro alts, 


Op. 370; Layoon Ilalts, Op. 411; played by 
the Boston Orchestra, direction 
\rithur Fiedler. Victor set M-6065, four 10- 
inch discs, price $4.50. 


ital v ps” 


® Victor has timed this release to coincide 
with Spring, and the two make a welcome 
combination, Provided it is not the Blue 
Danube, or other overworked standbys, we can 
always make place on our record shelves for 
an album of Strauss waltzes. Those in this 
set are refreshingly new; they probably are 
unfamiliar to most of those who have not 
heard them as part of the regular repertoire 
of the “Pops.” 

It is astonishing how much the quality of 
a Strauss waltz is improved when a full sym- 
phony orchestra is used. Magnitude is al- 
Ways an important element in dignity, and a 
large ensemble supplies a truly impressive 
character to music that otherwise would tend 
toward triteness. A composer who wrote as 
much as Strauss would necessarily have re- 
course to formula in so restricted a genre; and 
as a matter of fact two of the waltzes in this 
album could hardly be called very original. It 
is the big, lush orchestration, with plenty of 
strings, that puts them over. 

The two best waltzes in the set are undoubt- 
edly the New [tenna Ilaltz and the Caglios- 
tro Ilalts (from the operetta Cagliostro in 
Wien). The latter may be familiar to pianists 
as part of a fantasy on Viennese themes com- 
posed by Ignaz Friedman, and played by him 
in his last New York recital. Both are Strauss 
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rauss 


at his most characteristic; no further comment 
should be necessary. And while the other two 
display the more conventional side of the com- 
poser, they too are filled with the charm and 
grace of old Vietna. 


each waltz occupies one 
disc. 


liedler conducts brightly and alertly, 
with a comfortable swing and (so much as 
this American listener can determine) a real 
feeling for the Viennese atmosphere. The re- 
cording is full, the surfaces are clear, the 
music is gay and charming; this is a sct that 
will provide many peasant moments. 
—H.C.S. 
* ok x 
Tscuarkowsky: Symphony No. 5 in E minor, 
Op. 64; played by the Cleveland Orchestra, 
direction Artur Rodzinski. Columbia set M- 
406, five dises, price $10.00. 
M \\ith the first issue of The -Imerican Music 
Lover, we had the Stokowski-Philadelphia 
Symphony recording of this work to review. 
That was over five years ago, and during the 
interim we have heard this recording many 
times. With all our admiration for the splendid 
recording and playing of one of our greatest 
orchestras, we have never become resigned 
to the arbitrary departures from the implied 
tempi of the composer in this perfomance. 
The unusually slow pacing of the second move- 
ment has imposed a lassitude on the music 
which to us did not help to make it enduring 
in repetition. True, Stokowski plays the work 
with rare expressive care, and does not in- 
dulge in undue sentimental emphasis, but 
Tschaikowsky, we have come to realize, pro- 
fits by more objective treatment. Perhaps 
others may not share this view, for its validity 
is contingent on personal reaction to the type 
of treatment given this music by Stokowski. 
There is room for more than one reading 
of all great works of music on records, and 
tor this 


> . + 

reason we can welcome Rodzinski’s 
interpretation of this symphony. One does 
not have to listen to a whole record face to 


realize the articulate clearmess of the playing. 
The performance throughout is distinguished 
by this, and also by a fine precision and finish 
of detail. And the clarity and balance of the 
recording, noted also in the previous record- 
ings made in Cleveland’s Severance [lall, are 
all to the good, Since the Stokowski recording 
Was made, a new microphone technique has 
heen developed and this naturally gives the 
present set many points of brilliance lacking 
in the older set. Rodzinski’s pacing of the 
work owns a healthy exuberance, and although 
there is evidence of deliberateness in 
tempi, there is no suggestion of mere routine 
playing. His pacing of the andante cantabile 


some 


avoids sentimentalization; he takes three sides 
in the recording to Stokowski’s four. There 
is no loss of richness or color in the playing 
of this movement at this quicker pace. Some 
of the emphatic, dauntless sweep of the last 
movement, is minimized in Rodzinski’s more 
calculated deliberateness than in Stokowski’s 
wider spaced interpretation; possibly in order 
to get it onto two and half sides, Rodzinski 
has made a cut (from bar 5 on page 174 to 
bar 1 on page 186—Eulenburg Score), This 
cut is made by many conductors in the con- 
cert-hall, and it is very possible that Rodzinski 
observes it in his own concert-hall perform- 
ances. Mengelberg, it will be recalled, made 
this cut as well as another one of five pages 
in. the coda in his recording. 

There has been much conjecture on the 
meaning of the Fifth Svinphony, with its con- 
sistent employment of a “theme of fate”. The 
late Philip Hlale pointed out that Tschaikow- 
sky was singularly reticent in his letters con- 
cerning this work. “But who can refrain from 
thinking with Ernest Newman”, he says, “that 
this symphony was written to a program, that 
the work ‘embodies an emotional sequence of 
some kind? There is the thread of inexorable 
fate; this thread disturbs the beauty of the 
andante; it checks the forced gaiety of the 
dancers in the waltz and is the triumphant 
spirit in the finale...” 

This recording should prove a welcome one 
to admirers of Tschaikowsky’s music; and as 
a performance it should wear well in repeti- 
tion. PL H.R. 


Concertos 


RACHMANINOFF: Concerto No. 2 in C min., 
Op. 18; plaved by Benno Moiseivitch and 
the Lendon Philharmonic Orch., dir. Walter 
Goehr. Victor set M-666, four discs, price 
$8.00. 


HM This set was issued in England some time 
ago—about two years, I believe. Why it was 
not released here sooner is a mystery, since 
the concerto is one of the most popular in the 
pianists’ repertoire, and since the only other 
version, by Rachmaninoff and the Philadelphia 
(¢rchestra under Stokowski (Victor set M- 
58), was recorded in 1929, 

Most of us probably have a sentimental at- 
tachment toward that old recording. There 
are many who virtually were weaned on it, 
cutting their musical teeth on its lush, sweet 
melodies and pianistic display; who trembled 
in anticipatory enjoyment at the rattle of 
chords leading up to the first big climax ; who 
sighed in unison with the honeyed violins in 
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Come what may in a world of confusion 
and change, nothing can alter the peren- 
nial, imperishable charm cf the Vien- 
nese Waltzes by Johann Strauss. As 
played by the Boston “Pops’ Orchestra, 
under the direction of Arthur Fiedler, 
Victor’s June Musical Masterpiece Al- 
bum becomes one of the gayest, bright- 

Wedding Music by 


a Great Master 


The Wedding 


Sebastian 


Cantata (No. 202) by Johann 
Bach is delightfully performed by 
Elisabeth Schumann, singing with an _ instru- 
mental trio, under the direction of Yella Pessl. 
A charming wedding and a highly im- 
portant addition to any record library. Album 
M-664 (*AM-664 and *DM-664) 6 $5.00. 


Lit, 


sides, 


{1 Trio of Orchestral Treats 


and a Notable Soloist 


Daphnis et Chloé, by Ravel. The Second Suite 
derived from the enchanting music of this bailet 
a fine performance by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, under the direction of Eugene Or- 
mandy. Hear it for the glowing brilliance, 
both in the interpretation and in the recording. 
Album M-667, 4 sides, $4.50. 


receive 


Symphonie Fantastique by Berlioz. One of the 
interesting and popular symphonies 
receives a superb performance at the hands of 
Bruno Walter, conducting the splendid orches- 
tra of the Paris Conservatoire. Album M-662 
(*AM-662 and *DM-662) 12 sides, $9.00. 


most 


most 


Concerto No. 2, in C Minor by Rachmaninoff— 
with Benno Moiseivitch and the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. This widely admired work 
appears at the close of a great season for both 
Rachmaninoff and his music. The attractive 


performance on Victor Records features Moi- 
seivitch, friend of the composer and _ highly 
regarded by him. Album M-666 (*AM-666 and 
*DM-666) 8 sides, $8.00. 





Strauss lead the Victor Red 
Seal List for June 


est symphonic selections ever offered 
The four works are titled Loves of th 
Poet Waltz, New Vienna Waitz, Cag 
liostro Waltz, and Lagoon Waltz. Richl 
interpreted by the Boston “Pops” Or 
chestra, each is recorded with character 
istic RCA Victor fidelity. 
(*AM-655 and *DM-655) 4 sides, $4.50 


Encore for Flagstad and Melchior 
Insistent public demand has made it possibl 
to issue the “Love Duet” from Tristan un 
Isolde in a special edition. (These magnificer 
records are also included in Victor's “Thre 
Famous Scenes from Wagner’). Now avail 
able, at no increase in price, in album, M-671 
t sides, $4.50. 

The Connoisseurs’ Corner for June 
Violin Sonata No. 1, by Ysaye, piayed by i 
renowned Efrem Zimbalist. Album M-669, 
sides, $4.50 Symphony No. 2, in D Min 
by Dvorak receives an authoritative perform 
ance by the composer’s countrymen, The Cze¢ 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Vaclav Talich, cot 
ducting. Album M-663 (*AM and *DM) 1 
sides, $7.50 The Busch Quartet makes 
delightful event of Quartet No. 8, in B Fiat 
Major, by Schubert. Album M-670 (*AM an 

DM) 6 sides, $6.50. Art Songs, Volume ! 
presents the singular distinction of Povla Frist 
soprano. Album M-668, 6 sides, $5.50. 
Other Notable Recordings of the New Victor Lis 
Two charming Chopin works played by Alex 
ander Brailowsky Yehudi Menuhin con 
bines his youthful prowess with that of hi 
sisters, first with Yaltah, and then with Heph- 
zibah, in two exquisite selections from Mozart 
Sonatas Stirring songs from “The Gyps! 
Baron, by John Charles Thomas glamor: 
ous Miliza Korjus in sparkling Waltz Songs ... 
Brilliant two-piano performances by Luboshut 
and Nemenoff, and by Vronsky and Babin.. 
Also important recordings by Jussi Bjoerling 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra, Bost 
“Pops” Orchestra, and others. Your RC 
Victor Music Merchant will be glad to suppl 
the complete list. 

For automatic operation. 


Four Novelty Waltzes by Johann 





Album M-65! 
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who melted in ecstasy at the 
sentimental phrasings of the theme in the last 
movement — just as this reviewer trembled, 
sighed, and melted as he re-lived those past 
experiences while listening to the new version. 
One’s impulse, remembering the many happy 
hours with the team of Rachmaninoff and Sto- 
kowski, is to rush to the defense of the pre- 


the slow sections; 


vious set, cursorily damning the new as an up- 
start which has no business to be associated 
with such august predecessors. 

Cold criticism, however, throws a veil over 
such warm memories. [For while Rachman- 
inott’s performance remains gigantic—I prefer 
it to Moiseivitch’s, excellent as the latter’s is 

and Stokowski’s accompaniment must take 
precedence over Goehr’s, the new version is 
so vastly superior in recording that it must 
of necessity supplant the other. Now for the 
first time on records the horns in the second 
movement are audible; the flute passages and 
brushing of cymbals come through clearly in 
the last movement; and the balance between 
yjano and orchestra is fully realized. Not that 
the recording is perfect: some of the surfaces 
are a little noisy, 
if the piano tone; 


and there is some shattering 
but on the whole it is faith- 
ful reproduction, and there is 1 


comparison 
between the sets. 1 1 


\nd the matter of price 1s 
the final clincher, for Victor has pressed this 
et on four dises, instead of the five previously 
employed. 

There is some brilliant playing contributed 
by Motseivitch. He is in spots more flashy 
than Rachmaninoff, but he hasn’t the latter’s 
control and steadiness has?). Long 
known as a Chopin specialist, Moiseiviteh 
romantic flavor to the work; his 
pianism is more free and his style quite dif- 
ferent from that of the composer. It is pure 
i¢ pianism; compare the 
pedaling, notice the different left-hand techni- 
and note the rubati employed so often 
by the soloist in the newer set—rubati which, 
incidentally, do not always come off success- 
fully. Both pianists trimph in the heartwarm- 
ing climax of the first movement, and both do 
wonderful work in the two-against-three sec- 
tions There Goehr 
casts away all restraint in his accompaniment, 
and makes the violins sing out as they 


is 


( who 


brings a 


pianism versus romantic | 


ques, 
i 


of the second movement. 


never 
(soehr 
is at his best in the last part of the slow move- 
in other places he is somewhat stodgy 
and deliberate, though never enough to take 
anything away from the 

The last movement 
Rachmaninoff 


did in the Stokowski interpretation. 


ment; 





music, 

starts like a hurricane. 
himself did not surpass the 
which Moiseivitch 


finesse and bravura with 
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takes the quasi glissando. That bravura is not 
inaintained, though; the soloist becomes more 
deliberate than is good for the music, in my 
opinion, and lis tone approaches the brittle. 
There also—this is purely a personal view— 
are sections which come perilously near to 
woodchopping, although the execution here 
might come under the heading of “interpreta- 
tion.” By the time the first meno mosso is 
reached, however, piano and orchestra have 
settled into full stride, and the results are 
splendid. Moiseivitch’s left-hand legato in the 
melodic section is something to admire, while 
the presto goes with the proper snap and bite. 
In the alla breve-agitato that follows there is 
first-class virtuosity; this can be a 
paradise or nightmare, depending upon _ his 
equipment,  Moiseivitch has the equipment, 
and he sweeps grandly through all, capping a 
stirring performance with a vigorous display in 
the coda. 


soloist’s 


It takes a great virtuoso to give a 
first-rate performance of this exceedingly dif- 
ficult concerto, anid we can be thankful that 
the task was entrusted to Moiseivitch. _ It 
would be very pleasant if Victor were to re- 
record Rachmaninoff’s third concerto with the 


AS 


same soloist. 
* * 
WebER: Concertino for Clarinet and Orches- 
tra, Op. 26; plaved by Reginald Kell and 
Symphony Orchestra, dir. W. Goehr.  Col- 

umbia dise GU869-D, price $1.50. 
HM More attention will be centered on Kell’s 
superlative artistry as a clarinetist than upon 
Weber’s music, which is rather slight. Weber 
completed the work April 2, 1811; it was 
dedicated to the eminent clarinet virtuoso 
Heinrich Baermann, who played it a few days 
later. This was the first of a series; the con- 
certino was so popular that the composer 
quickly wrote three others. In their day they 
must have heen considered very radical. 
Beethoven was yet to his Seventh 
Symphony and Schubert was a very young 
man; the romantic movement had not yet be- 
gun. Thus the almost Schubertian warmth 
and color of the music must have been very 
novel to contemporary ears. Today it is dated, 
and is more important as a_ precursor of 

romanticism than for its qualities as music. 

An old recording of the work, by Dupont 
and the Republican Guard Band, has been 
withdrawn by Columbia. I have not heard it, 
but I doubt that the soloist could have matched 
Kell. The latter’s performance is about the 
smoothest clarinet playing imaginable, and his 
phrasing, tone, and technique leave nothing to 
he desired. Both recording and surfaces are 
—H.C.S. 
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HARP SUITE 


SUESSE: Young Man IVith a Harp (suite in 
three movements); played by Casper Rear- 
don (harp}, Dana Suesse (piano), and 
Chauncey Morehouse (percussion). Schir- 
mer album No. 8, two dises, price $3.50. 


M \Ve can imagine some sort of argument 
going on among music lovers about the merits 
of this work like that which has gone on for 
years about the qualities of Gershwin’s piano 
concerto. Miss Suesse has devised an ingeni- 
ous score for that ingenious young man, 
Casper Reardon, who started off as a sym- 
phony player and a teacher of the harp but 
who launched out, after developing a new 
technique, to playing Negro spirituals, “Blues” 
and jazz. 

Nove of the three artists who participate 
in this performance should need introduction 
to our readers; all have been featured in one 
way or another on the air and also in the 
concert hall. Miss Suesse is a popular song 
composer of considerable standing. No less a 
jazz luminary than Paul Whiteman introduced 
her to the publie’s attention in 1932 at a con- 
cert in Carnegie Hall, New York, when she 
played her own Concerto in Three Rhythms. 
lhe present work was composed especially for 


Mr. Reardon, and was first played by the 
harpist with the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
1939, Miss Suesse rearranged the score es- 
pecially for this recording. 

The suite is divided into three movements: 
1. Processional (Thebes, 1300 1.C.) — sup- 
posed to be the stately ceremonial parade of 
an I¢gyptian Pharoah and his retinue as they 
approach a temple; 2. Evensong (Ireland, A.D. 
1300 )—an original melody patterned after the 
type of traditional lay that might have been 
played and sung by a wandering minstrel ; and 
3. Twenticth-Century Madrigal—a study in 
jazz, displaying the technical resources of the 
harp as applied to this type of musical idiom. 
The first two movements occupy one record 
side each, the finale two record sides, 

Of the three movements, the last, somewhat 
renuniscent of Gershwin, is the best. The sec- 
oud movement is on the sweet and sentimental 
sid; but the first is an amusing musical satire. 
he work is excellently plaved and recorded 
with a spaciousness of tone heretofore lacking 
in Schirmer’s recordings. (Shh! We hear 
that it was recorded one deep dark night in 
the Schirmer store with appropriate clearance 
of furniture. If this is true, we’d say the store 
is a sWell recording studio. ) 

P. &. 
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Two cNew Releases! 


HUNGARIAN GYPSY AIRS AND DANCES 
Played by Charles Benci and his Gypsies with Margit Bekker, Soprano 
SCHIRMER ALBUM No. 7 


YOUNG MAN WITH A HARP, by Dana Suesse 
(Thebes, 1300 B.C.) ; 
Evensong (Ireland, 1300 A.D.); 20th Century Madrigal. 
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Chamber Music 


Bacu: Sonata No. 1 in G major, and Sonata 
No. 2 in PD major (originally for viola da 
gamba and harpsichord) ; plaved by Emanuel 
Vardi (viola) and Vivian Rivkin (piano). 
Royale set No. 34, three discs, price $3.50. 

@ Whether or not one regards these sonatas as 

highly as others by Bach, they undeniably bear 

the stamp of his genius. Like those others, 
they demand high technical skill and musician- 
ship from the performer. 

Nowadays we usually hear these sonatas 
plaved by cellists, since the cello is generally 
regarded as being closer to the viola da gamba 
than is the modern viola. 
alice of these works on the 


Hlowever, perform- 
viola does not radi- 
cally alter Bach’s intentions, And, as a matter 
just as much ar 
the viola versions, 
gamba has six strings instead of four. 


of tact, the cello versions are 
rangements as are since the 

Vardi, 
a young violist, plays these two sonatas with a 
tonal quality and technical security. A 
pupil of .\uer’s, this young highly 
talented and should go far. VPerhaps a half 


dozen vears from now 


Warhlh 
artist is 
works 


¢ Bone 
he may play these 
; 
| 


with a greater depth of feeling and more 


g 
searching insight, but this would only be the 
logical thing to expect of one with his excep- 
tional attainments. In the meantime, his per 
formances are enjovable and well worth acquir- 
Ile is capably assisted here by Miss 
Scholz and [ernst Victor Wolff have 


1 


ecorded for Columbia all three of the Bach 
sonatas for viola da gamba and harpsichord 
on the original instruments. To those who do 
not care for the sound of the old instruments 
the present set will appeal. Vardi’s viola tone 
has a richer glow than that of Scholz’s gamha, 
but there does not exist here the fine ensemble 
work of the Scholz-Wolff combination; nor 
does the piano quite attain the effect planned 
by Bach in his use of the harpsichord. The 
r. Fa. R. 


recording here is Zon vl. 


*k ok 


GRIEG: Sonata No, 2 in G major, Op. 13 (five 
sides); and RACHMANINOFI localise;: 
\dler. 


plaved by Eddy Brown and Clarence 
Rovale dises 589 90/91. Price $3.00. 


@ ieddy Grown does not always have the most 
ingratiating violin tone, although he can be 


relied upon to c1ve a sound technical DeT- 
ormance. In the lovely lyrical opening move- 


ment of the Grieg his tone is far too crisp for 
}- 
he 


the good of the dancelike main theme and the 
songful secondary motif, and this music is far 
lore rhapsodic than he makes it. There is a 
suggestion that the 


violinist 1s too close to the 
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microphone for the essential good of his tone 
in this movement, for the latter two 
ments are tonally more pleasing. 

Those familiar with the Kreisler-Rachman- 
inofft recording of Grieg’s Sonata in C minor, 
Op. 45 will recognize the lovely song theme 
of the second movement here, for Grieg re- 
used it and developed it in the Romanza of 
that work. The finale is a genuine springer 
(Norwegian dance) and is full of youthful 
ardor and elation. Brown is at his best in this 
last movement. 

Decidedly more successful than the violinist 
in his playing is Clarence Adler, the pianist, 
long regarded as a distinguished ensemble 
plaver. [lis tonal warmth and legato are es- 
pecially praiseworthy. 

The Rachmaninoff composition, originally 
intended for voice and piano, has been pre- 


move- 


vieusly recorded twice: in an orchestral ar- 
rangement by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under the composer, and with the violin re- 


placing the voice by Mischa [elman. Both of 

these are more polished performances than the 

Present one. 

The sonata is definitely worth having, for 
it is one of Grieg’s most spontaneous works 
and is full of a fine fresh verve. The record- 
ing is good, but the surfaces are not all smooth. 

Pr... 
sk * 

Scuvurert: Quartet No, 8, in B flat, Op. 108; 
played by the Busch (uartet. Victor set M- 
670. three dises, price $6.50. 

BM The imposing opus number of the present 
quartct would seem to imply that it is a late 
work, but that is not the case, for it was com- 
posed in 1814, when Schubert was but seven- 
teen old. Apparently he wrote it for 
performance at one of the regu'ar musicales 
held in his house, where his father played the 
cello, his brothers the two violins, and Franz 
himself the viola. The exact date of composi- 
tion can be determined from the original manu- 
script, for the first movement has the notation 
September 5, 1814... completed within four 
hours and a half.’ The second movement was 
begun on September Oth, and the quartet was 
completed on the 13th. During Schubert’s life- 
time the work was not played in public ; it was 
first published in 1863, hence the late opus 
number. 

It cannot truthfully be said that this work 
is one of Schubert’s most significant contribu- 
tions. At the same time there is much of the 
later master in sections of the second move- 


Vears 


ment, and there is more than an indication of 
the incomparable melodist Schubert was to be- 


come. For a piece of music written in four 
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and one half hours, 
credibly smooth. 


the first movement is in- 
Of course the form is slight 
and the development section almost non-ex- 
istent; the composer, even in his later years, 
never mastered the more intellectual side of 
his art. The present work can almost be called 
a quartet tor first violin, with the second fiddle 
making a slight contribution and the viola and 
cello reduced to a mere harmonic accompani- 
ment. In short, the music is strictly melodic. 
But although an immature work, it contains 
much to admire and even more to wonder 
at. One easily forgets the obvious relation- 
ship to Haydn and Beethoven in the realiza- 
tion that much of the music startlingly anti- 
cipates the greater Schubert. The third move- 
ment is the weakest of the four, and has little 
originality, but in each of the others can be 
found things worthy of attention. And the 
theme beginning with measure 39 of the sec- 
ond movement almost ranks with anything 
the composer ever afterwards penned. 

The Busch Quartet performs in a well-knit 
and coordinated manner. Their attacks are 
clean and precise and they are warmer tonally 
than | have ever heard them. One reserva- 
tion must be made: the cello is a little weak, 
not coming through strongly enough to insure 
perfect balance. This may be a fault of the 


SOSSSOSSSOSSF SOS OF FOF 


FAA OA FFA OA OA OOO 4 


recording, which otherwise is full and spac- 
ious, with plenty of resonance behind it. 
—H.C.S. 
* Ok 
STRINGFIELD: Moods of a Moonshiner, for 
flute and string quartet; played by Lamar 
Stringfield (flute), Henry Nosco and Jack 
Gasselin (violins), Leon Barzin (viola), 
and Lucien Schmidt (cello). Royale dises 
601/602, price $1.00 each. 
@ Our impression of moonshiners, from ex- 
periences in the Kentucky mountains, was that 
they are far more rugged fellows than the 
one depicted here. Mr. Stringfield’s subject 
seems rather gentle, with a strong tendency 
toward sentiment. The work is divided into 
three movements, marked .ft the Still (dise 
601), On the Cliff and A Moonshiner Laughs 
(each one side of dise 602). The first move- 
ment depicts the “various conflicting emotions 
experienced by the moonshiner engrossed in 
the operation of his woodland heritage’, the 
second “depicts his moods as he stands guard 
at an outpost, ever vigilant of approaching 
revenue officers”, and the third portrays the 
moonshiner’s glee on discovering that the re- 
venue men have failed to discover the hidden 
plant. 
lamar Stringfield, born in 1897, spent most 
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of his eariy life in the mountains of western 
North Carolina. [lis interest in folk music 
prompted him to form an Institute of Folk 
Music in the University of North Carolina. 
The present suite, like other works by String- 
field, makes use of folk tunes. This indigen- 
ous quality, which is its chief attribute, lends 
atmosphere and character to the music, The 
work, effectively put together, has some genial 
and humorous rhythmically 
alive. Stringtield possesses a vivid imagina- 
tion, and there are individual and = imagin- 
ative touches in several places. 

The composer proves himself to be a first- 
rate flutist, and with the aid of four good 
musicians has attained a worthy performance 
The recording, although tonally 
effectively balanced, unfortunately 


touches, and is 


of his score, 


good and 


has several blurred spots or thuds in it. The 
record surfaces are satisfactory. P, EE. 
PscHATKOWSKY: Quartet in D) major, Op. 11; 


plaved by the Roth String Quartet. 


M-407, 


Colum- 
seven sides, price $5.50. 
Tscuatkowsky: Quartet in D major, Op. 11; 
plaved by the New York 
String Quartet. 
395-6-7, price $3.00 : 


bia set 


Philharmonic 
Symphony Rovale dises 
x Tschaikowsky expressed a dislike for the 
monochromatic qualities of the 
[essentially an orchestral 
restricted in achieving effects of coloring when 


string quartet. 


writing for small combinations of instruments. 
Lack of money in 1871 caused him to write 
this, his first quartet. Although characteristic 
1f its composer, this work, written when 
Pschaikowsky was 31, does not rank among 
his best compositions. Despite the craftsman- 
ship evidenced in both the first and last move- 
ments, which are in sonata form, neither is 
distinctively conceived. There is superficiality 
in the first movement with its syncopated open- 
ing theme and the later rococo figurations for 
the first violin, although there is an undeniable 


buoyancy and verve to the music. The an- 
dante cantabile is, of course, the most famous 
movement of the four. It was derived from 

folk tune which Tschaikowsky is said to 


have obtained from a carpenter of 
and is probably the only piece of 


music i 


Kaluga, 
chamber 
1 existence that has appeared in all pos- 
arrangements (including one for double 
bass and piano, and another for brass band). 
Phe scherzo is whimsical and reminiscent of 
Schumann; and the energetic and 
somewhat primitive in character. 

Both of the above sets, issued in recognition 
f the Tschaikowsky centenary, have much in 
their favor and both are well recorded. The 


ible 


finale is 
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composer, he felt; 


newly organized Roth Quartet is heard to 
greater advantage in this work than it was in 
the Hlavdn quartet issued a couple of months 
ago. | particularly like the exuberance the 
group attains in the first movement, and its 
smooth playing of the audante. The Phil- 
harmonic group, all first-desk men from the 
New York orchestra, is more rugged in its 
present performance. The texture of its four 
strings is broader and more symphonic. But 
ouly in the last movement does the play- 
ing of the Philharmonic ensemble trans- 
cend that of the Roth’s. Of the two 
recordings the Roth’s is tonally warmer 
and more spacious, and its record surfaces are 
smoother, But the Philharmonic recording is 
undeniably excellent value at the price quoted. 
It seems unfortunate that the Roth recording 
Was spread to a seventh side, particularly in 
view of the fact that the Royale release, oc- 
cupying six sides, is not crowded or hurried. 
The Koth set uses two sides each for the first 
and second movements, one side for the 
scherzo and two for the finale. The other 
set uses one and three quarters sides for the 
first movement, one and a quarter for the sec- 
ond, and a single side each for the scherzo 
and the finale (no repeat is observed in the 


latter ) —P. H.R. 
Keyboard 
Bacn: Chorale Prelude: Wachet auf, ruft 


uns die Stimme; and Andante from the 
Italian Concerto (arr. Commette); played 
by Idouard Commette, on the organ of 
the Cathedral of Saint Jean, Lyons. Colum- 
bia dise GIS75D, price $1.50. 


M The chorale prelude Ii’achet auf (labeled 
here as the chorale upon which it is based, 
from Cantata 140) is having its day of pop- 
ularity with recording organists. However, 
with four recent records of it in my posses- 
sion at the present time, I am still waiting for 
the definitive performance. For to me this 
is one of the grandest things in Bach, and I 
am perhaps extra particular about the way 
in which it is played. The text of the chorale 
is based upon the parable of the wise and 
foolish virgins. In Bach’s treatment the mag- 
nificently strong melody is brought into con- 
trast with what Schweitzer describes as a dance 
tune, perhaps intended to represent the fes- 
tivities with which it is fitting to greet the 
bridegroom on his arrival. None of the re- 
it seems to me, has quite 
caught the spirit of this rather subtle music. 
Carl Weinrich emphasized the boldness of it 
to the point of being almost flip, and E. Power 


cording organists, 
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Biggs in his two recorded performances leaned 
a little too far toward the meditative aspects 
of the composition. Commette, who does not 
play a baroque organ as do his two colleagues, 
is heavy and a little dull. Llowever, his play- 
ing is recorded here with great clarity and 
smoothness. 
There reason for the selection 
on the reverse, since the /falian Concerto has 
been recorded often enough, played on both 
the harpsichord and the piano. Commette’s 
“transcribing” has fortunately not been an 
elaborate job, and the music emerges from the 
organ very much as we know it, with only 
the new tone color added. Ilere, however, 
we need a more poetic approach. The music 
is by nature restless, but not as restless as it 
sounds in this recording—this movement cer- 
tainly need the utmost poise in performance. 


P. M. 


seems less 


* * * 

Cuorpin: Berceuse, Op. 357; and L:cossaises, 
Op. 72; played by Alexander Brailowsky, 
pianist. Victor dise 15382, price $2.00. 

B “The PBerceuse, Op. 57 is the very sophis- 

tication of the art of musical ornamentation. . . 

The rhythm never alters in the bass, and 

against this background .. . the composer ar- 

ranges an astonishing variety of  ficeworks. 

Modulations from pigeon egg blue to Nile 

yes, and for a 


| 
. - ’ 
green dissolve before one’s e 


moment the sky is peppered with tiny stars in 
doubles, each independently tinted. Within a 
small segment of the chromatic bow Chopin 
has imprisoned new, strangely dissonant colors. 
It is a miracle; and after... the rain of silvery 
fire ceases one realizes that the whole piece 
is a delicious illusion, but an ululation in the 
key of D flat, the apotheosis of pyrotechnical 
colorature.” 

Thus Huneker; and who will disagree with 
hin? “Magic” is the best word to describe 
the nature of this dreamy composition 
dreamy in spite of the rippling cascades of 
notes and florid figuration, The monotonous 
rock of the bass imparts a soporifie quality to 
the music, and the embroidery in the right 
hand plays about it in so poetic a fashion that 
one is held spellbound with delight. It is 
highly stylized music, and Braitlowsky _ per- 
forms in an equally stylized manner. The only 
other recent recording is by Bauer, in the 
Schirmer album released several months ago. 
While Bauer gave a beautiful, sensitive per- 
formance, the recording was poor. Brailow- 
sky’s performance is of an entirely different 
nature. [lis rubato always was a controversial 
issue, and the present example will no doubt 
be a cause for much comment. Some object 
to his excesses; but while his rubato is more 
pronounced than is customary, | believe that 
it is perfectly in keeping with the nature of the 
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music. I would not recommend that a pupil 
imitate it; the results would be ghastly, for 
only Brailowsky has the delicious trick of vary 
ing his tempi to a noticeable extent without 
distortion. 


The Licossaisi S are | 


little 
Brailowsky appears to be very fond of them; 
at least, they always are heard on his concert 
programs. They are given a vigorous, color- 
ful performance. Curiously, the 


lively sketches. 


recording 


seems to be better here than in the Berceuse. 
FCS. 
* * 
Haypn: sfudante con lariazioni in Fo minor, 
Op. &83: plaved by [ernst Victor Wolff. Col 


umbia dise 69876-D, price $1.30. 


M This is one of the compositions that gives 
the le to a prevalent belief that [laydn was 
purely a There is a 


“classical”? composer. 


depth to the main theme suggestive of a Bee 
thoven slow movement, and its lovely con- 
tours are to a high degree romantic. The 


variations themselves are not to an equal 


degree original—as with all composers in this 
form up to Beethoven, the same harmonic 
basis underlies each variation—but the beauty 
of the original theme carries the composition 
safely over all the pitfalls of monotony and 
the result is a tender, gracious piece of music. 

There are several previous recordings, the 
best of which are Lili Kraus’ and Paderew 
ski’s. Wolff’s compares favorably with both. 


Indeed, I prefer his interpretation to Pader 
ewski’s, who played this simple composition 
though it Chopin nocturne. = In 
the present recording the soloist is faithful 
to Haydn; there is no distortion of sentiment 
and the work is kept within its proper limits. 
Mechanically Wolff performs, as usual, in a 
clean and orthodox fashion, with a smooth 
legato and proper observance of the expres- 
sion indications. His playing here is much 
more sensitive than in the I[lavdn sonata 1s- 
sued several months ago, and his often heavy 
lett hand is restrained. 
fine. 


were a 


as 


Too, the recording is 
da 

This dise is recommended. 

| = oe 


very 


Minnacp: Scaramouche; plaved by 
Vronsky and Victor Babin, duo 
Victor dise 12726, $1.50. 

@ Close th 

and Robertson Scaramouche 

sent version by Vronsky and B; 

out in the previous review (April, 1940), the 

music is based in part Brazilian rhythms 

with an equal counterpart of Gallic and 
sophistication. The previous dise had grace 
end polish; the present has fire and a more 


Vitya 


pianists. 


price 
Bartlett 
this | 

bin. As pointed 


on heels of Columbia’s 


comes 


oo i ee 


Wit 
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Bartlett and Robert- 
smoother, more flowing, and 
Vronsky and 
Babin have more spirit and a keener, more 
slashing attack. The latter have a tendency 
to run ahead of one another, and are not as 
sure the other combination. 
However, their flashy qualities make the music 
more exciting than the [English team 
The recording in both is about equal: 
take your choice There is much fun in the 
music, and it is worth having I might add 
that I lean slightly toward the Vronsky and 
Babin interpretation, although much can_ be 
said for both. re . S. 


markedly jazzy quality. 
m were softer, 


posse ssed better ensemble work; 


as 


technically 


ClOes, 


* *K x* 
\loussorasky-LuUBboscuutz: Coronation Scene 
Godounow: and Cut-lupos- 
> Orientale; played by Pierre Lubos- 
chutz and Genia Nemenoti, duo-pianists. 
Victor 10-inch dise 2084, price $1.50. 


Is 


from 7? 


CHLUTZ 


HM Verhaps the most exciting moment in Boris 
Godounow is the Coronation Scene, where or- 
by bells and 
of imposing sound. 
two-piano team cannot hope to 


and chorus, backed 
roll out 


Naturally a 


chestra 


chimes, waves 


encompass a tithe of the grandeur of the 
criginal, but by dint of keeping the pedal 


down and industriously banging out fortis- 
-imos during the greater part of the composi- 
tion Luboschutz and Nemenotf manage to im- 
part some of the excitement. César Cui’s 
Orientale, from Kaleidoscope, Op. 50 is a 
friend, usually heard in a violin ar- 
lt has been neatly arranged by 
Luboschutz, and the result will satisfy anyone 
who likes the music. .\s a matter of fact | 
prefer his version to that of the honey-drip- 
ping, woefully sweet fingers of most violinists 
who splash this bit of local color with every 
pigment known to musical science. The 
and the performance up 


familiar 
rangement. 


re- 
cording is very good, 
; 


to the soloists’ high standards. CS. 

Violin 

Ysiye: Sonata No. 1 (unaccompanied), Op. 
27 No. 1; played by Efrem Zimbalist, violin. 
Victor set M-669, two dises, price $4.50. 


HM Most works for unaccompanied violin, al- 
most invariably written by eminent  virtuost, 
generally exploit the technical possibilities of 
the instrument and musical values to 
shift for themselves (Bach always excepted). 
The present work is an exception; this re- 
viewer heard it at a recent Zimbalist recital 
in New York, and was impressed by its sin- 
cerity, fine workmanship, and expressive qual- 
ities. This might have been expected, how- 


leave 
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ever, as the sonata is the product of a com- 
poser who was not only one of the greatest 
violinists who ever lived, but an exceptionally 


schooled musician, Y 
bered, 
eifts, 


save, it must be remem- 
was a conduetor of more than average 
and for time was the permanent 
leader of the Cincinnati Orchestra. 

The sonata, in four movements (Grave, 
Fugato, Allegretto poco schersoso, and Finale 
con brio), is rather modern in spirit and strik- 
ingly individual for a man so little known as a 
composer. There is much double and triple 
stopping, of necessity, but except in the Fugato 
a homophonic line is maititained. Technical'y 
the work sounds difficult, but the musical prob- 
lems are just as important, and (in sharp con- 
trast to most other works of the genre) there 


some 


is little ostentatious display in spite of the 
many technical feats required. 
One encounters a chromatic tendency in the 


ening movement, which is highly intellectual. 
Here all sides of violin technique certainly are 
exploited, but the end is more than mere virtu- 
osity. The lugato is orthodox, but the llle- 
yretlo, in spite of its tempo indication, is 
closely akin to the opening Graze. The former 
definitely melodic, however, even 
though several hearings may be needed to fix 
the thematic ideas. A more frankly virtuosic 
approach is evident in the /imale, but 
the intellectual qualities predominate. 

lew things in music are difficult than 
a composition of this order; the devils of mon- 
otony generally manage to tighten their 
stranglehold on the listener with each succes- 
sive sweep of the bow. Ysaye avoids most 
of the monotony, and the stranglehold turns 1n- 
Not that it is an overwhelmingly 
piece of music—though Zimbalist 
though he thought it were; but it un- 
doubtedly is far superior to the average run 
of violin pieces, and the curious intellectual- 
ized patterns of the work will make one return 
te it many times. And even if the music were 
second-rate, the would command admir- 
ation for the artistry of the soloist alone. Zim- 
balist’s playing is superior to any I have pre- 
viously heard from him on discs; his concep- 
tion is one of profound musicianship, and his 
technique is on a par with his conception. 


Is more 


again 


more 


to a caress, 
Preat 
it as 


plays 


set 


FH, { 
* *K * 

Art Sonas, Vor. I: Le secret (Faure, Op. 
23, No. 3);Nell (Fauré, Op. 18, No. 1); 
Vieni, che poi sereni (Minuetto from La 
Semiramide) (Gluck) (disc 2078); Der 
skreg en fugl (Sinding); Med en Vandlije 
(Grieg, Op. 25, No. 4) ; Vals (Backer-Gron- 


dahl, Op. 13, No. 5) (dise 2079) ; 


Gruppe 


aus dem Tartarus (Schubert, Op. 24); Mein 
schéne Stern (Schumann, Op. 101 No. 4); 
Schone Fremde (Schumann, Op. 39, No. 6) ; 
Viel Glick sur Reise, Schwalben  (Schu- 
mann, ¢ 104, No. 2) (dise 10149) ; sung 
by VPovla Vrijsh, soprano, with piano ac- 
companiment by Celius Dougherty. Victor 
set M-608, two 10-inch dises, 12-inch 
dise, price $5.50. 


M i:ver Mme. Frijsh made her three 
famous records in England several years ago 
there have been rumors from time to time that 
she was about to sign up for a new series 
with one or the other of the major companies. 
Now at last the report proves true, and since 
her new album is marked I/’ol. /, we may 
sume that this is only the beginning of a period 
of real activity in the Victor studios. As one 
of the really great musicians and striking per- 
sonalities of our times she should not be al- 
lowed to leave any of her famous interpreta- 
tions unrecorded. 

Of course Mme. lrijsh 
noted as the possessor of 
great 
the sound 
ven its 
hers is a 


one 


since 


as- 


never been 
the world’s 
There are those, indeed, who find 
makes anything but pleasant. 
admirers must admit that 
with definite limitations. But 
of all the voices in the world it is perhaps the 


has 
one of 
voices. 

she 
strongest 


Voice 


most expressive, the most varied and at times 
the most fascinating, because of the over- 
powering art, musicianship and = imagination 
of the woman behind it. No voice but hers 
is capable of the exquisite lightness which she 
brings to Fauré’s Nell, and surely none can 
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put se much meaning into the brief Sinding 
song about the erying sea-gull. In matters of 
taste she is, of course, impeccable, 
and her phrasing, as a distinguished instru- 
mentalist remarked to me at her last New York 
violinist. 


musical 


recital, should be studied by every 
Phe titles of the songs in this set will be 
familiar to every [rijsh enthusiast. They 


all figured frequently on 
and most of them have become identified with 
her 


her programs, 
them. J/ed en landlilje is a 
and a decided improvement 
ice is more forward and 


singing of 
second rec rding, 
first, ior tl 


better 


on the Ie VOICE 


the balance Incidentally, she sings the 
song a half-tone higher time. The 
Fauré songs have long needed recording, but 


1 
this 


two 


now they may he considered as done for all 
time—no sing stands higher as an inter- 
preter of this master. The little Gluck A/a 


example of the delightful sur 
rijsh can find 
urse the Sinding 


both cn 


elfo isa typical 
prises Mime. | 


sies, and of ¢ 


among the clas 
and Dacker 
Irmously etfective, 


(arondahl 


SOLS, 
Scandinavian 
are superbly 


are characteristic of her rich 
The Schumann 
who are f 


recordings of Schone 1 


rtoire 


done: thos« milar with the Ginster 


or Schorr remde will 


vith which it ts 


be amazed at the conviction 
| highspot of the 


, ° . 
dramati 


sung here. But thx 


sct—perhaps the greatest piece of dramatic 
singing | have ever heard—is Gruppe aus dem 
Turtarus. Wlere the very sound of her voice 
suggests the tortures « the damned The 
telling pause she makes at the change in feel- 
ing which occurs with the words /lolgend 
thrinend seinem Traucrlauf: the manner in 


which she builds up the repetitioms of Fragen 


cil cunand vr angst.l “}} leis ( hn ) hh } 7 hit | ol- 
ndung se and the overwhelming burst on 
wigkeit are details worthy of endless study. 
The recording throughout the set 1s_first- 
rate by the most recent standards in voice 
ind pia recordings. | have delaved men 
tioning the masterly plaving of Celius Dough 
erty, since he has accompanied Mine. lrijsh 


] 


many vears that 
her singing without him. Surpris 


tor so 


it is almost impossible 
to think « 


ingly enough there is one finger slip in this 
dbum. but this is a very minor detail. To 
gether Frijish and Dougherty are one of the 
unbeatable pairs of ensemble musicians. 
* ok OX PM. 
Bbacu: I eddin antata, No. 202: WWetchet 
nur, betriihbte Schatten: sung by Elisabeth 


“4 
| 
Schumann, soprano, with Ye'la Pessl, 


sichord. Mitchell Miller. oboe. 


harp- 


bass-viol, and the Stuyvesant String Quar 
tet, under the direction of Yella’ VPessl. 
Victor set M-664, three 10-inch dises, $3.00. 
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Philip Sklar, 


MM The fact that Victor celebrates the month 
of marriages by issuing a Bach II’edding Can- 
tata mav be taken as a sign that America has 
come of age musically. Those young couples 
who receive the set as a gift will certainly 
start their married life properly from a mu- 
sical standpoint. But the appeal of the music 
will be by no means confined to those who 
are getting married. 

Bach’s secular cantatas combine in an amus- 
ing way the characteristic form of his church 
works and the genial dance that we find in 
his instrumental music. As pointed out by 
Mr. Veinus in the booklet with this set, one 
of the arias in this cantata suggests a joyous 
waltz, and another assumes the rhythm of the 
\nd at the end, in the place usually 
occupied by the chorale in the sacred can- 
tatas, Bach gives us a little gavotte, to which 
is sung a wish for long life to the happy pair. 
he cantata is full of suggestive tone paint- 
ing, and so colorful and happy that it should 
appeal even to those who do not care espe- 
cially for Bach. 


gigue. 


The best section of the work is the open- 
ing aria—one of the loveliest things I have 
heard in a long time. | cannot resist quoting 
the booklet this connection—*The 
arpeggios which open the work have suggested 
to several commentators a tonal rendition of 
the lifting mists and the vanishing shadows 


of winter’’—for it 


again in 


was this very idea which 
struck me as I listened to the musie for the 
first time. Vhe aria is in reality a duet for 


the voice and the oboe, and this fact is happily 
realized in the balance preserved throughout 
the recording. Mime. Schumann, fine musician 
that sings not as a prima donna, but 
as a part of the ensemble, and the effect is a 
charmingly intimate one. Bach himself 


she 1S, 


Like 


she makes her most. striking. impression at 
the beginning, for the manner in which the 
qtuet, almost trance-like, mood of the first 


aria is sustained is something to marvel at. 
One of this singer’s greatest gifts is a very 
buman humor, and here this her to 
give the music just the note of gentle naivete 
it demands. Her collaborators enter into the 
spirit of the occasion with her. [special praise 


enables 


is due the admirable Mr. Miller for his oboe 
plaving, and Miss Vessl for holding the 
ensemble so securely together. 

[ have already remarked on the excellent 


balance of this recording. The only reserva- 
tion in my praise of the set from a mechan- 
ical point of view is that the singer may have 
been placed a little too near the microphone. 
The result of this is an occasional lack of 
clarity in the more animated passages. I have 
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found that on repeated playings what seemed 

at first like fuzziness in the recording has 

entirely worn away. 

FrencH FoLtKsoncs: Bonjour, belle Rosine!; 
Au clair de la lune; Alouette; La Marseil- 
laise; Mon per’ m’a donné un mari (dise 
20548); Un flambeau, Jeanette; Plantons 

la wigne; Berceuse da’ Auvergne; Saves- 

vous planter les choux?; Chantons, je vous 
en prie (dise 26349); Cadet Rouselle; Al- 
phabet song: Jean Wagonas; Frere Jac- 
ques; Le petit navire; Si le rot m’a donné 

(dise 26550); sung by Olga Averino, so- 

prano, with piano accompaniment by Helen 

IX. Myers. Three Victor 10-inch 

price 7>5¢ each. 


discs, 


B This series of educational records, designed 
to illustrate Ginn & Co.’s First Year French, 
introduces a singer of lovely lyric voice and 
charming personality—a “natural” for the re- 
cording of more serious material. Miss Aver- 
ino is a splendid musician, at her best in the 
art songs of France and her native Russia, 
and it is to be hoped that these three dises are 
a forerunner of finer things to come. 

\s a singer of folksongs Miss Averino ex- 
hibits refined taste and excellent diction, What 
| miss in her singing, as I listen through the 
six sides, is a really piquant sense of humor. 
| don’t suppose it would be considered quite 
fair to expect such a thing in educational re- 
cordings, but | am quite sure it would enhance 
their appeal to the young, and at the same 
time create an unexpected public among those 
who have long since passed their “lirst Year 
French.” For all that there is plenty to ad- 
mire in these three dises, for the songs are 
always delightful, and they know neither age 
nor grade limit. Discounting such things as 
the Canadian llouette, which, having a cu- 
mulative refrain, needs to be participated in 
rather than listened to, and La Marscillatse, 
which certainly demands a chorus, or at least 
a big strong voice, we can relax and enjoy 
the simple tunes and their stories. Un flam- 
beau, Jeannette, Isabelle, though it is a Christ- 
mas song, will appeal even in June, and I can 
never resist Le petit navire. Plantons le vigne 
will recall the orgy Yvette Guilbert used to 
make of it (she called it Le cycle du vin, and 
sang many more verses) and the little snippet 
ot a Berceuse d’ Auvergne will send us back 


to the lovely Madeleine Grey recording for 
more. Finally, there is a kind of French 
Johiny Schmoker in Jean Wagonas. Yes, 


there is plenty for all ages to enjoy in these 
little records. P. M. 


Otp Wortp BaLtaps IN AMERICA: The 
Cherry Tree Carol; Old Bangum (disc 
17193-D); The Ballad of Mary Hamilton; 
The Hangman’s Tree (dise 17194-D); The 
Two Sisters (disc 17195-D); Barbara AI- 
len; The Lady Gay (dise 17196-D); sung 
by Andrew Rowan Summers (tenor) ac- 
companying himself on the dulcimer. Col- 
umbia set M-408, four 10-inch dises, $4.50. 

BM This collection of American ballads must 

of necessity challenge comparison with the 

John Jacob Niles Victor set. The material 

included is of the same general type—with 

one duplication—and the manner of presenta- 
tion, at least in respect to the dulcimer accom- 
paniment, is the same. The singing, however, 
is very different, and I can imagine that many 
feuds will spring up between the supporters 
of Niles and those of Summers. Those who 
prefer their balladry in the purest and most 
primitive mountain style will stand for Niles, 
and those whose tastes run more to polished 
vocalism are just as sure to favor Summers. 

In listening to Niles it is necessary to forget 

everything one knows or believes about vocal 

technique and simply accept the songs for 
what they say rather than how they sound. 

This, I find, is impossible for many of my 

cultured friends to do, although for myself 

1 do not find that Mr. Niles’ tone quality in 

any way interferes with the power and con- 

viction of his diction, Mr. Summers, on the 
other hand, is obviously a singer of some 

training, and his voice is smooth and “on a 

line.” He has not attempted to be racy as 

Mr. Niles is racy, but he simply sings his 

ballads in a straight manner calculated not 

to interfere with the message or the tune of 
the song, or to add anything that is not nat- 
urally there. Occasionally his diction is not 
quite easy to follow, but the effect is always 
pleasing. For popular consumption, therefore, 
| think Mr. Summers is a better risk than Mr. 

Niles. But I recommend that anyone who en- 

joys the ballads as the former ‘sings them 

round out his collection by buying the Niles 
records too. Then perhaps the taste for the 
gamier meat will grow. 

There are many things in this collection of 
ballads that tempt me to discussion, but I 
can only mention a few of the high spots. 
llighest of these is the Ballad of Mary Ham- 
ilton, which moved me on first hearing as I 
have rarely been moved, and which I have 
not been able to forget since. The tune is a 
superb one, and the text contains a world of 
the most exalted tragedy. Both words and 
music, I believe, have remained very like their 
old-world originals. The Cherry Tree Carol, 
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With its naive story of the Holy Family on 
the flight into Iegypt, 1s also particularly ap- 
pealing, and the Two Sisters, an [English ver- 
n of which is fanuliar in Gerrard Willams 
rrangement as The Farmer's Daughters, 
comes as a pleasant surprise. For a direct 
co TI vith Niles we have Barbara <1l 
which is always welcome on its own 
erits 
lhe recording here is a shade superior to 
it given Mr. Niles, probably owing to micro- 
phone placement. The Summers voice is not 


] 


nly more even in itself, but also more smooth- 


reproduced, .. M. 


Sylvia and 


by Jussi Bjoerling, 


Stindchen; sung 
tenor, with [larry [Ebert 


piano. Victor disc 12725, price $1.50. 
VIASSENET: J/anon Le R (The Dream) 
d Bizer: Carmen fir de la Fleur 


wer Song): v Jussi DBjoerling, 
conducted by Nils 
Victor dise 12635, price $1.50. 


\\] +1 eeu? . +] 
Rg Wiel aos LCI records Lil 


of his greatest confreres have put 


sung by 


vith orchestra 


same selections 


on wax, it is fair to make comparisons. lor 
all his exceptional qualities, Jussi Bjoerling 

not come off well if this is done. True, 
he has a large, sweet voice, entirely without 

leney, Which he pours out freely and east- 
v. but in spite of his ease of delivery, the 
wusic barely comes to life. It is not hard to 
convinee one’s self of Bjoerling’s musical and 
( tho inMMaturity One need only play 
Caruso’s or MeCormack’s recordings of these 


under consideration 
re beautifully made, and in the operatic arias 
and the balance 


election a. The records 


the realism of the orchestra 


between it and the voice are of a very high 
irder ‘his may be felt by some to be enough 

ler. | g 
reason for issuing again this much recorded 


| ] 


Vaterial Iho is Svli is sung too slowly 
ompare lohn MeCormack, \ ictor No. 1300), 
nd the general effect is one of monotony. 


Despite his vocal advantages, Bjoerling has 
not the skill to sing the little run of four six- 
enth notes smoothly, nor has he the musica! 
them evenly. Stdudchen (the well 

) begins a little below pitch. 
sentimentalized by holds on the high 


not fused into the rhythmic 


wn Serenade 


tes, which are 


low of the music. 

sjoerling would do well to study [Edward 
lohnson’s) wonderful performance of the 
Carmen aria on Victor No, 9293. As for the 
an aria, it goes along in an uneventful 
b well sustained smoothness, giving, how- 
ever, no hi f the tragic longing which it 
embodies. Mention must again be made of 


the excellence of the orchestral accompani- 
ments, particularly in the J/anon recording, 
where the delicacy of the scoring is clearly 
perceptible. These records bring up again the 
problem of the vocally gifted person who re- 
mains year after year untutored in the ele- 
ments of the real tasks that face him. It 
seems incredible that so much talent should 
remain so limited in the face of the easy avail- 
ability of many examples of greater artistic 
proficiency. — A.W. 
Kk * * 

STRAUSS, JONANN: The Gypsy Baron: Open 

road; Love can be dreamed; Mine alone; 
John Charles Thomas, baritone, 

with orchestra conducted by Frank Tours. 

Victor disc 16184, price $2.00. 
B Mr. Thomas’ admirers have a treat in store 
for them in this sample of the baritone’s op- 
eretta stvle. The Johann Strauss tunes are 
as good as new today, and the singer has a 
veritable field-day with the opportunities they 
offer for comedy dramaties. The texts would 
seem to have been streamlined to suit the 1940 
taste, even including a characteristically mo- 
dern piece of bad grammar. The baritone ts 
in his best voice and spirits, and the record- 
ing is up to the standard set in his recent re- 


cital album. —P, M. 


*k K * 


sung by 


STRAUSS, JOHANN: 


(| OlCS OF 


Frithlingsstimmen, Op. 410 
and WerseR: luffor- 
sum Tans (Invitation to the dance) ; 

sung by Miliza Norjus, soprano, with sym- 

phony orchestra. Victor dise 12829, $1.50. 
B \ililiza seems to have set out in 
the recording studios to prove herself the most 
spectacular coloratura of the day. I am will- 
ing to concede her point, for | have heard no- 
thing more dazzling than her top voice from 
any of her contemporaries. But Korjus has 
something better than that, and something that 
is usually denied ladies who specialize in fire- 
works—she has a true lyric gift. Her sing- 
ing may never be exactly warm, but it is 
human and sympathetic. Which conclusion 
would hardly be drawn from listening to 
orjus for the first time by means of this 
recording, Coloratura versions of Strauss 
waltzes are rarely particularly rewarding mu- 
sical experiences, and the Korjus lriihlings- 
stimmen is not a shining exception. And her 
.lufforderung sum Tans has only the skeleton 
of Weber’s music to hold its brilliant super- 
ficialities together. The melodic ideas are here, 
but the form and the grace have been forgot- 
ten. This is surely the ne plus ultra of sheer 
display. The climax comes with an amazing 


Spring); 


ageruna 


INorjus 


skyrocket which serves as a final cadenza. The 
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lady carries the whole affair off in a manner 
that disarms criticism, but I hope for more 
gentleness in her next release. The recording 
of the voice is not quite the last word in clarity. 
P.M. 
* K 
SyYAM-Viaub-CLaret: L’amour est comme 
une chanson; Sy \M-ViAup-ALstToNe-BEs- 
SIERE: Soir de pluic; sung by Tino Rossi, 
tenor, with orchestra conducted by Maurice 
Cariven. Columbia 10-inch dise 4233M, 75c. 


HB Tino Rossi’s popularity in this country 
seems to spread steadily, and the list of his 
domestically released grows apace. 
The two songs in the latest addition are, as 
usual, bright, light, catchy and smoothly sung 
by an extremely pleasant voice. Since the 
french words are almost as easy to catch as 
the tunes, the two songs will probably be 
heard in many an American bathroom in the 
months to come. The recording is excellent. 


P. M. 


rece yrds 


POPULAR PRICED CLASSICS 


Both Victor and Columbia are adding to 
their extensive catalogues a new series of 
standard classical works, and are reissuing 
some of their older Red and Blue Labels at 
popular prices. The new Victor series are 
known as Black Label Classics: they include 
10-inch dises at 75c and 12-inch dises at $1.00. 
The new Columbia series include the older 
Blue Label recordings in the 7000-M series, 
formerly priced at $1.25 (all 12-inch), and 
a new group to be issued under a Green Label. 
These will sell at $1.00 per record. 

The popular-price movement in the record 
field was introduced successfully several years 
ago by domestic Decca, and more recently by 
the United States Record Co. But unlike these 
two companies, who pressed many worthy 
works on inferior material, the two major re- 
cord companies are pressing their cheaper 
classical recordings on their best material 
Hence the buyer is assured of better values 
all around. 

The reissuing of classical recordings which 
have been discarded in favor of more mo-'ern 
versions was influenced, according to Victor, 
by the success of the book publishers with 
their reprints of standard works at lowered 
prices. This idea was advanced for a number 
of years by Compton Mackenzie, the editor 
of The Gramophone in England. Several 
times in recent yeurs, he has urged the com- 
panies over there to reissue at popular prices 
older recordings of standard classics—those 


removed from the catalogue in favor of newer 
ones. Although his request has been ignored 
in Ingland, it has apparently found root in 
this country. 

Examining Victor’s new list, one discovers 
such famous Red Seal artists as Caruso, Gigli, 
Dal Monte, Matzenauer, Galli-Curci, Jeritza, 
Paderewski, Bruno Walter, Frederick Stock, 
eugene Barbirolli, among 
others. It is an imposing array of some of 
the foremost artistic talent of the Red Seal 
section of the Victor catalogue. However, 
the material of these artists is not in all cases 
of their best. Although most of the releases 
date back a decade or more, there are also 
some more recently recorded—items previous- 
ly unlisted in the Victor catalogue. 

Among these newer re’eases is a perform 
ance of Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony (set 
G-9, price $3.25) by Bruno Walter and the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. First issued 
in December, 1936, this set is among Walter’s 
most appreciable contributions to the phono- 
graph. It is the best buy of the Unfinished 
extant. Then there is a performance of Tschai- 
kowsky’s Vutcracker Suite by Goossens and 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra (set G-5, 
$3.25). Made in recent years, this is not 
only a first-rate recording but an admirably 
incisive performance; and will undoubtedly 
also be properly acclaimed as a bargain. 

A recording of the complete Casta, diva 
scene from Norma (disc 36285), made within 
the last two years by Ina Souez (the dramatic 
soprano who sang Donna Anna in. the com- 
plete Don Gievanni recording) is a_partic- 
ularly worthwhile item. Then there is a com- 
paratively recent recording by Gigli of Leon- 
cavallo’s Mattinata and de Curtis’ Torna a 
Surriento (dise 26574), and electrically re- 
corded versions of Alvarez’s «1 Granada and 
Posadas’ Noche Feliz as sung by the late 
Enrico Caruso (dise 26571). 


Gioossens, and 


Eight sets are included in this first list. Be- 
sides the two above, it comprises—TscHuAIKow- 
SKY: Symphony No. 5 in [2 minor Ms Stock and 


the Chicago Symphony (set G-4, $5.25); 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 3 in E flat; 
Coates and Symphony Orchestra (set G-2, 
$0.23); Mozart: Symphony in’ G minor; 


Stock and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
(set G-3, $3.25); Braums: Symphony No. 
+ in E minor; Abendroth and London Sym- 
phony Orchestra (set G-7, $6.25) ; MENDELS- 
SOHN: Symphony No. 4—Italian; VPanizza 
and La Seala Orchestra (set G-8, $4.25) ; and 
GRIEG: Concerto in A minor; Arthur De Greef 
and the Royal Albert Hall Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Sir Landon Ronald (set G-6, $4.25). 
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Since not all of these sets or, 
ter, the single record 


for that mat- 
are of equal 
quality, the record buyer should exercise dis- 
crimination in his purchases. Most of the above 


releases 


works were released a decade ago, but sev- 
eral date back farther; for example, the 
Coates Erotica dates from 1927 and_ the 


Brahms /fourth and Grieg Concerto date from 
1928, The Coates set should never have been 
re-released as it was mechanically bad even 
in its day and is therefore not only a misrep- 
resentation of the conductor’s interpretative 
ability but a poor recording. Why Victor 
selected this set in preference to the old Men- 
gelberg Eroica, we cannot imagine, particul- 
arly in view of the fact that Mengelberg re- 
cordings have already been offered by Decca at 
the same price. There is good value in the Chi- 
cago Symphony sets and the Grieg Concerto. 
lt is amazing how good the reproduction of 
two sounds today. Certainly Stock’s 
verformance of the Mozart symphony is one 
of the best buys of its kind now available. 


these 


The Chicago Symphony recording of Dvo- 


rak’s Carneval Overture (dise 30290), dat- 
ing from 1930, and Casals’ performance of 


Reethoven’s Coriolan 
made in 1928 with 
are also good values. 


Overture (dise 36291), 
the London Symphony, 


Among vocal records reissued at this time 
is an excellent Jad Scene from Lucia by Toti 
Dal Monte (dise 36285), and Margarete Mat- 
zenauer’s distinguished performances of Ah! 
mon fils from Le Prophéte coupled with Mon 
coeur souvre a ta voix from Samson and 
Dalilah (dise 36287). A recording of Isolde’s 
Liebestod by Maria Jeritza (dise 26567) is, 
on the other hand, neither a good recording 
nor a good performance. The reader interested 
in these dises should inquire at his dealer’s 
for a copy of the “Victor Black Label Clas- 
list. If he is unable to obtain one we 
will be happy to arrange for him to receive 
A COpy. 


. ” 
SICS 


In announcing a price reduction in its 7000- 
M series Columbia gives record buyers an 
opportunity to extend their libraries with 
some highly worthwhile recordings by Joseph 
Szigeti, Leopold Godowsky, Perey Grainger, 
Ignaz Friedman, Charles Hackett, George 
Gershwin, Alexander Kipnis, the Don Cossack 
Choir, and others. Undoubtedly a list of these 


will be made available in the near future. 
Announced for a series of recordings under 
the Green Label (at $1.00 a disc) is André 


Kostelanetz and his orchestra. Other artists, 
orchestras, and bands will later be added in 
this label series. 
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POPULAR ALBUMS 


HUNGARIAN Gypsy Airs AND DANcEs; played 
by Charles benei and his Gypsies. Schirmer 
No. 7, four 10-inch dises, price $2.50. 
@ This instrumental ensemble, including the 
Gypsy Zimbalom, a form of large dulcimer 
provided with damper pedals, has long en- 
joyed popularity in one of New York’s largest 
Hungarian restaurants. All the airs and 
dances recorded are genuine folk material, and 
played in the authentic Gypsy manner. The 
songs are sung by Margit Bekker, a gifted 
soprano, born in Budapest. 


sel 


rhe selections are Little Dog, Big Dog (in- 
strumental), and Roses Down the Street and 
Ihen I'm Riding (songs) (dise 7502); 1 
Love My Garden (instrumental), and Cry for 
Me and clcross the River (songs) (dise 7503); 
Captain, My Captain (instrumental), and Ihy 
HWeere You Born and Blondie (songs) (dise 
7504); and Year Round Csardas, and The 
Only Girl and I Should IVorry (songs) (dise 
4905). 

lor a sample disc we recommend the last 
one, with its rousing Csardas and the song 
The Only Girl (Csak egy kislany), the melody 
of which Sarasate used in his Gypsy Airs. The 
recording here, although not on the brilliant 
side, is satisfactory. If you like Gypsy music 
you will find this one of the best sets on the 
market; it’s all familiar material to patrons 
of tlungarian restaurants, but it is not al- 


ways as well played as it is here. —P.G. 
Nicht Lire 1s New York: The Girl with 


the Two Left Feet (five sides); and Joan 
Crawford Fan Club (one side); words and 
music by The Revuers ( Judith Tuvim, Betty 
Comden, John Frank, Adolf Green, and 
Alvin Hammer, with Leonard Bernstein at 
the piano). Musicraft set N 2, three discs, 
price $5.00. 
Mi The Revuers are popular entertainers at 
Radio City’s Rainbow Room. This group of 
young actors and actresses writes both lyrics 
and music for all of their presentations; they 
liave made a reputation as satirists, and are 
said to be a real innovation in night-club en- 
tertainment. The present little musical comedy 
purports to be a satire on Hollywood, and 
opens at the premiére of /itermission, “a super- 
colossal screen epic.” Roger Marrow, the star, 
is about to reach the height of his career by 
implanting his feet in a wet concrete square 
outside the theatre. \Vhen the spot is un- 
covered, there is a sensation when the imprint 
of two female left feet is disclosed. Great con- 
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sternation ensues, and Roger sets out to find 
the author of the misdeed. 

On the whole, the album is less than ter- 
tifically funny, although there are some clever 
things in it. It is more burlesque than satire, 
typical of might-club shows, summer camp 
theatricals, and the like, but hardly very 
original. The music is stereotyped, and the 
plot is an application of several conventional 
formulae. Some of the jokes are very old. 
Lamarr Lamour apologizes for her bad [ng 
lish for she has been only sixteen years in this 
country Seems to me the same line oc- 
curs in Thackeray’s | “anity Fair. Miss Lamour, 
however, gets off a very good litie that ts 
new to me: she spends all of her time admir- 
ing herself in the mirror, and when insulted 
by her husband Cecil Mille de Bee, indignantly 
stops him, saying “You're speaking of the 
woman | love!’ Some of the rhymes are in 


genious, such as in Mr. Tomato’s song. And 
what could be more diabolical than the punish- 
ment meted out to Maryrose Rosemary? Re- 
cording here is satisfactorily contrived. 

PG. 


Sone Hits oF TWentieru Century, Vol. 1 
1900; sung by Victor Mixed Chorus. 
Vietor set P-21, three 10-inch dises, $2.75. 
Naucuty 90's; 
brette. 
dises, 


sung by 
Columbia set 
price $2.50. 


Beatrice Kay, sou- 
C-14, four 10-inch 


W These are two radically different approaches 
to practically identical material. Doth albums 
deal with American popular songs from the 
turn of the century. Several of the same selec- 
tions are in both collections. The Victor folio 
Is warm and sentimental, will appeal more 
-trongly to the oldsters, for whom the songs 
will carry associations. The Columbia set 1s 
a violent parody of eight songs (practically 
none of which stem from the 90’s) by a veri- 
table female Jerry Colonna. They are very 
amusing indeed, and are more likely to appeal 
to the present generation than the Victor 
group. The latter is apparently the first in a 
projected series of similar albums dealing 
chronologicaliy with popular songs from 1900 


on. — ia, Ve. WN 


A New Gigli Disc 


LEONCAVALLO: MJattinata; Di Curtis: Torna 
a Surricnto; sung by Beniamino Gigli, tenor, 
with La Scala orchestra, Milan, conducted 
by Franco Ghione and Dino Olivieri, re- 
spectively. Victor 10-inch dise 26574, 75c. 


H Among the issues in Victor’s popular priced 


classics series there are not only re-issues of 
worthwhile recordings which have been drop- 
ped from the catalogue, but also some “first 
\merican editions.” This dise falls in the 
It would seem to be a fairly re- 
cent recording, for it was released in England 
only three or four months ago. It most cer 
tainly meets moJern standards, As a_per- 
formance it will please anyone who is inter- 
ested in the songs, for Gigli is in excellent 
voice, and he is not gui'ty of too many of his 
usual exaggerations. The recording is big and 
expansive, as it can afford to be in this type 
of music. —P. M. 


latter class. 


Voodoo Music 


Fotk Music: T’odoun Songs of Haiti; per- 
formed by the Dambrilla Wedo Singers 
with Drums. General set G-12, four 10- 
inch dises, price $6.50. 


M We've all heard of the Carribean Voodoo 
practitioners and their strange music. Now 
we have an opportunity of hearing some of 
that music made by an authentic Haitian 
group of ten players, three of then drummers. 
Unlike the recent African music issued by 
Victor, this set was not made in the field, but 
recorded in General’s studios in New York 
City. It appears that the Haiti group were 
visiting [larlem, and that Harold Courlander 
(who wrote Haiti Singing, published by the 
University of North Carolina Press ) assembled 
them and brought them into the recording 
studios. Courlander, an authority on this 
music, has also provided an interesting and 
valuable booklet for the set. 

“The term Vodoun, from which our 
‘Voodoo’ is derived,” says Mr. Courlander, 
“was originally a West African (lon) term 
meaning ‘spirit? or ‘god’. Today Vodoun 
ineans the religious practices and concepts of 
the Haitian people, as distinguished from the 
religious beliefs identified with the Catholic 
and Protestant churches. These practices and 
concepts are, as often as not, in a strict Afric- 
an tradition.” Thus we have folk music of 
a similar character to that emanating from 
Africa, music strange to our ears but none- 
theless fascinating. The booklet tells us that 
“the folk songs of Haiti are filled with tales 
of the supernatural, with humor, remembrance 
of Africa, with moral lessons, gossip, and per- 
sonal tragedies.” A story arid translation of 
each of the eight included in the 
booklet. The recording has been well con- 
trived, but the record surfaces are not among 
the smoothest. —P.G. 


SOngs is 
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SWING MUSIG NOTES 


ENZO ARCHETTI 


\rthur Whetsel, trumpet man for Duke EI- 
lington since 1928, died on May Ist after a 
long illness. Only Wellman Braud of the [1- 
lingtonians was at the funeral. Duke’s band 
was on the West Coast at the time. 

Che association of many years standing be- 
tween Louis Armstrong and Luis Russell has 


been dissolved, As far back as 1930 Luis Rus- 


sell’s orchestra cooperated with the former on 
recording dates, and since 1935 the entire Rus 
sell band played under Louis’ leadership. Now 
Luis Russell, Charlie Holmes, Lee Blair, Pop 
loster, Bernard Flood and Bingie Madison 
are out. The only successors chosen so far 
are John Williams on and Eddie Iley 
wood on piano. 

Columbia has discontinued the  Voealion 
label and is reviving the Okeh name. John 
llammond, who is responsible for jazz at Col- 
umbia, says there were two reasons : 
sentimentality for the Okeh 
ether is because nobody 


bass, 


“One Is 
artists but the 
knew how to 
pronounce Vocalion when they stepped up to 
buy a record.” 

Albert Ammons and Pete Johnson, eminent 
exponents of the woogie, and Joe 
Turner, the blues shouter, are scheduled to 
appear at the Boston Pops Concerts in July. 
from Bacu to Boocie Woocie: Honky Tonk 

Train (Lewis) and Yancy Special (Lewis) 

( Dise 4006): In an 18th Century Drawing 

Room (Scott) and Pine Top’s Boogie 

IVoogie (Pine Top Smith) (Dise 4007) ; 

Bach Goes to Town (Templeton) and 

Boogie Woogie Rhapsody (Heilner) (Disc 

4008); played by Sylvia Marlowe, harpsi- 

chord. General set G-13, three 10 inch-dises, 

price $3.50. 


ever 


boc g1e 


MW Miss Sylvia Marlowe opened at the swanky 
Rainbow Room on April 17 and was an im- 
mediate hit. Not that jazz on the harpsichord 
is anything new; it’s been done before. but 
Miss Marlowe has a way with her that makes 
her brand of jazz outstanding, at times. How- 
ever, after hearing these records, it is still the 
opinion of this writer that jazz and the harp- 
sichord don’t mix very well. There 
certain something which can only be described 
by the word “anachronism”. Strong, energe- 
tic 20th-century stuff somehow sounds rather 
anaemic on the harpsichord. 

\s a whole, this set is not without interest. 
\t least, it’s different. 


is a 
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Reunion in Harlem (Feather); and Three 
O’Clock Jump (Anonymous). General dise 
3001, price $1.25. 

IWandering Man Blues; and Salty Mama 
Blues. General 10-inch dise 1717, price 75e. 
Both played by Joe Marsala and his Delta 
Four (Joe Marsala, clarinet; Dill Coleman, 
trumpet; Carmen Mastren, guitar; Gene 
Vraxler, bass; Pete Brown, alto sax; and 
Dell St. John, vocals). 

@ Vhe most striking characteristic about all 

four that the soloists seldom raise 

their voices above a mezza-voce, thereby creat- 
ing an intimate, just-for-you effect. But there 
are other virtues, too, chiefly some beautiful 
clarinet work by Marsala and some fine sax 
and trumpet choruses by Drown and Coleman. 

Musically, Reunion is no great shakes, but 
Leonard Veather’s sad (but not true blue) 
tune serves as framework for some 
moving clarinet and sax choruses. 

Both blues on the second dise are the real 
blues, one in medium tempo and one fast. 
Both have outstanding trumpet and sax chor- 
uses backed by 


sides is 


al good 


some good guitar and bass. 
Hlowever, | think special honors are due to 
Dell St. John for her splendid vocal contribu- 
tion. If ever there was a natural blues singer, 
this is she. 


and Dear 
Blue Note disc 


Lonesome Blues (Armstrong) ; 
Old Southland (Layton), 
No. 13, price $1.50. 

Saturday Night Blues; and Bechet’s Steady 
Rider. Blue Note 10-inch dise No. 502, 
price $1.00. Both played by Sidney Bechet’s 
Blue Note Quartet (Sidney Bechet, clarinet 
and soprano sax; Teddy bunn, guitar; Pops 
Foster, bass; Sidney Catlett, drums). 

@ Can you imagine Louis Armstrong on clari- 

net and soprano sax? Well, this twelve inch 

record is just that. There is the same in- 
tensity of feeling, the same virtuosity, almost 
the same phrases, one imagines. It isa re- 
markable performance, beautifully supported 
by the other members of the quartet. 
Saturday Night Blues is a real, slow blues 
in which Bechet displays some moving low 
clarinet work backed by soft rolling on the 
drums. Bunn, too, contributes a beautifully 
poised solo, Catlett’s rim shots are. however, 

a trifle loud and not in keeping with the low 

key. Bechet’s Steady Rider is fast ensemble 

work with Bechet leading. Dechet’s scream 
notes raise the hair on the nape of your neck. 

They must be heard to be believed. Everyone 

gets a chance to do his best and he does it. 

foster and Catlett deserve a big hand for this 
record. 
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IN THE POPULAR VEIN 


Horace Van Norman 


VAA.A—No-Ao, and Conga Brava. Duke El 
lington and his Orchestra. Victor 20577 


B \s predicted with a fair degree of contid 
nee by this department last month, [llington’s 
change of venue is resulting in some of the 
ost thrilling recordings of his entire career. 
The two sides here under consideration must 
crtainiyv rank with the finest of all his re 
cords, and this is just about the highest praise 
e are capable of bestowing on a record, The 
aimless and internnaable jamming and rising 
i the overwhelming majority of his contem 
porarics seems puerie indecd beside the mag 


nificentiv dynanue stuff which he treats us to 
Ss somectl 


these two gems. Hlere ine m the 


ine of popular music or swig music or what 
ever you choose to call it that is worth the 


serious consideration of anyone wli 
] 
' 


imagine 
himself to be interested in what is vitally and 


giificant vy o\merical 


\lusic. No one writing 
usic mm Amerneca today is more completely 
aster of his idiom than lellineton \nd no 


ne iS more tortunate than lé liigton in having 


ich an incomparable band to project his work 
with such complete understanding and such 
rilliance Phe theme ot Conga Praca, like 
Caravan, is credited to Juan tizol, but like 
everything he touches, it emerges as pure il 


ngtonl 


LAA A—IVelts Night o!t the Savoy, and The 
Van Who Came to Khamba. Fabian .\ndre 
and his Orchestra. Coiumbia 33-447. 

Bolhis is an extraordinary attractive novelty 

ccord that should arous« immediate mterest 
the band and arranger responsibie tor. it. 

Lhe band appears to have some reputat.oa in 

the Middle West, being in the midst of a 


Chicago engagement at present W riting, | be 
eve \s tor the selections, they are those al 
ost ineredibie phenomena—sparkliig and 


niginal treatments of a waltz and a rumba. 
Of the two, the waltz is the more. striking 
Here, in the most complete sense of the word, 
Sa scvmy Waitz, the onty authentic. Cyed-in 
he-wool swine waltz which | have ever heard. 
an net unmindful of Jerome Wern’s [alt 
nu Scmg Time, which was a hiehly ingenious 
ind charming piece of music, but which was 
lore waitz than it was swing. Here, how 


abit of hone-t-to-goodiuess boogie 


s 


woogie, Which happens, unbelievably enough, 
to be in three-quarter time. The thing has been 
done with the utmost skill and is apparently 
the work of Mr. Fascinato, one of the pianists 
in the band, The rumba is equally beguiling, 
if a little less striking in its originality. But 
hoth are novel enough and have enough in- 
trinsic merit to warrant fervent applause. Very 
vood, Mr. Andre and Mr. [ascinato. 


AA Vowre Lonely 


and I’in’ Lonely, and 
You Cart Brush Me Off. Johnny Green 
and his Orchestra. Royale 1Sso. 


iM is 2 regrettably long time (seven vears, 
to be exact) since the golden melody of Irving 
Kerlin has graced the Broadway showshops. 
\t that time oly Thousand Cheer, one of the 
loveliest. and liveliest revues in the annals of 
the American theatre, provided us with a veri 
table model of what a musical show score 
hould be. Since then the composer has been 
laboring in the doubtless more profitable [Holly 
yood sector, to the vast enjoyment of prac 
tically the entire civilized world. Now that 
he has been induced to return to the tlesh and 
blood theatre, really exceptional interest is at- 
tached to the seore of the show which marks 
this return, Louisiana Purchase. It may be 
said on the basis of these two recordings that 
Rerlin is stil Berlin and that the tunes from 
louisiena Purchase will have the town and 
the nation rocking and humming with their in 
fectious melodies and their ingenious and 
meaningful lyrics. Johnny Green’s record of 
past performances of Derlin’s music is a nota 
ble one. His recordings from Top Hat and 
hollow the Flect will be remembered for many 
a dav. And there is no reason why these should 
not take their place with their illustrious pre 
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serious fault to find 
with them is in the nature of the recordings 
themselves. There is a distressingly dry, hol- 
low quality in these (as in many other record- 
ings emanating from the same studios) which 
is as unpleasant as it is inxecusable. The two 
records here mentiioned are released in an al- 
bum, along with a recording of Latins Kuow 
How and lWild slbout You, from the same 
show, by Eddie Le Baron, but this latter is 
so completely unsatisfactory, not only for the 
reasons stated above, but also because of the 
mediocrity of the band, that we feel the less 
said about it the better. 


decessors lhe only 


AAA—Back Beat Boogie, and Night Special. 
Harry James and his Orchestra. Columbia 
35456. 


M@ lrenetic swingeroos featuring the prodigi- 
ous trumpeting of Mr. James. Surely no one 
has ever played the trumpet as James does. 
Phe rhythmic excitement he generates and his 
completely distinctive (if negroid) tone set 
him apart from all his competitors, excluling 
only one. These songs display him in particu 
larly fine fettle. 
\A\A—Clear Out of This World, and 
Tune, A Manhattan 


Reisman and his Orchestra 


1 Latin 
Woon and You. Leo 
Victor 26599, 
MB Two numbers from the musical, Keep Off 
the Grass, with tunes by Jimmy Mellugh. 

Reisman’s treatment, as always, is impeccable 

in show numbers of this type, and Clear Out 

of This IWorld, a typical McHugh tune, and 

a sure-fire candidate for the Hit Parade of a 

month or two hence, is a particularly attrac- 

tive example of a straightforward melody of 
beauty, played in a_ straightforward, expres- 
sive manner. 

\AA—Save Jt Prett Vama, and Flying 
Home. Lionel Ilampton and his Orches- 
tra. Victor 20595. 

B® Hampton’s Fiving Home, previously — re- 

corded by the Goodman Sextet, is heard here 

in reasonably full orchestration to telling ef- 
fect. A smallish but highly group 
mostly recruited from the Goodman band also 
does wonders with Don Redman’s delightful 

Save It Pretty \lama, with an alto sax chorus 

by Toots Mondello that would delight 

man himself, | am sure, and 
trumpet work by Ziggy Elman. 

\A\—My Resistance Is Low, and Been Look- 
in’ For Love. Orrin Tucker and his Or- 
chestra. Columbia 33468. 

MB oi/y Resistance Is Low features more of 

the hush—hush chirping of Bonnie Baker. It’s 

a good thing for little Miss Baker that quality 

of tone and inflection can’t be censored, — If 


selected 


Red- 
praiseworthy 
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they could, | fear that she would be the firs 

to feel the axe. And all this despite (or pos- 

sibly because of) the quasi-innocent manner} 
she employs in her seductive piping. Been} 

Lookin’ For Love features the more robust} 

vocalizing of Master Tucker himself, and ver 

good, Loo. 

AA—Parade of the Wooden Soldiers, and 
The Kerry Dance. Horace Heidt and his 
Orchestra. Columbia 35462. 

@ More triple-tonguing and allied antics by 

Heidt’s three trumpeters, but with some high- 

ly adroit trumpet and piano business — by 

Messrs. Hackett and Carle that’s as welcome 

as it is unexpected, 

AA—lools Rush In, and Devil May Care 
Tommy Dorsey and his Orchestra. Victor 
20593. 

HM One of the season’s better tunes appears 

to be Fools Rush In, written by same team 

that gave us Day In, Day Out Johnny 

Mercer and Rube Bloom. Dorsey’s by now 

stereotyped treatment of melody numbers is 

beginning to pall, but this turns out better 
than most. 


OTHER CURRRENT POPULAR 
RECORDINGS OF MERIT 


(The following are rated from quality of performance 
regardless of record quality.) 


AAA—Front and Center, and Nocturne, Jol 
Kirby and his Orchestra. Voealion 5520. 

AAA—Boog-It, and Six Lessons Froi 
Madame La Zanga. Jimmy Dorsey and his 
Orchestra. Deeca 33152. 

\AA—Four or Five Times, and Flight of th 
Bumble Bee. Harry James and his Orches- 
tra. Varsity 8298. 

AAA—<A fiernoon of a Moax, and IW anderin’ 
Blues. Charlies Barnet and his Orchestra 
Bluebird [-10721. 

AAA—Midnight Stroll, and Fine and Mellow 
Ierskine Hawkins and his Orchestra. Blue- 
bird B-10709. 

AAA— Devil May Care, and Night On_ th 
Shalimar. Jack Teagarden and his Orches- 
tra. Varsity 8278. 

AAA—I Can’t Give You Anything But Lov 
and Oh Lady Be Good. Joe Sullivan and 
his Orchestra. Vocalion 5496, 

AA-——At Sundown, and Bluin’ the Blues 
Muggsy Spanier and his Ragtime Band 
Bluebird B-10719, 

AA—Daphne, and Il’onder Where My Baby 
Is Tonight. The Quintet of the Hot Clul 
of France. Decca 23152. 

AA—'Deed I Do, and Thinking of You. Bobby 
Byrne and his Orchestra. Decca 3170. 
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Birkel-Richardson Co. 
730 West 7th Street 
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3305 Wilshire Boulevard 
SAN FRANCISCO, California 
Sherman, Clay & Co. 
Kearney and Sutter Streets 
CHICAGO, Illinois ; 
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Wabash and Jackson 


INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana 
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1-15 Washington Street 
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BALTIMORE, Maryland ; 
The G. Fred Kranz Music Co. 
327 North Charles Street 
BOSTON, Massachusetts 


The Boston Music Company 
116 Boylston Street 


M. Steinert & Sons 
162 Boylston Street 





Worcester 
CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts 
Briggs and Briggs 
1270 Massachusetts Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minnesota _ 
Schmitt Music Center 
86-88 South 10th Street 
KANSAS CITY, Missouri 
Jenkins Music Co. 
1217 Walnut Street 
ST. LOUIS, Missouri 
Aeolian Company of Missouri 
1004 Olive Street 
RICHMOND HILL, N. Y. 
International Records Agency 
P. O. Box 17! (Mail orders only) 


CINCINNATI, Ohio 
The Willis Music Co. 
124 East 4th Ave. 


Springfield 








CLEVELAND, Ohio 


G. Schirmer Music Co. 
43-45 The Arcade 








NEW YORK CITY 


Bloomfield’s Music Store 
118 East 14th Street 





Center Music Store 

RCA Bldg., Rockefeller Center 
Haynes - Griffin 

373 Madison Avenue, at 46th St. 


Liberty Music Shop 
450 Madison Avenue, at 50th St. 


National Music Shop 
220 West 23rd Street 


New York Band Instrument Co. 

111 East [4th Street 1166 Sixth Avenue 
Brooklyn ... 25 Flatbush Avenue 
Rabson's Record Shop 
11! West 52nd Street 


G. Schirmer, Inc. 
3 East 43rd Street 


Steinway & Sons 
109 West 57th Street 





Harry Sultan's Record Shop 
26 East 23rd Street 





Sun Radio Company 
212 Fulton Street 


Vesey Music Shop 
50 Church Street 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
C. C. Mellor Co. 
604 Wood Street 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


The Record Shop 
247 South 15th Street 


H. Royer Smith Co. 
10th and Walnut Streets 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. we 


Helen Gunnis Record Shop 
226 East Mason Street 


CHARLESTON, W. Va. 


Galperin Music Co. 
17 Capitol Street 








LONDON, W. C. 2, England 
The Gramophone Exchange, Ltd. 
121-123 Shaftesbury Ave. 
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